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One sheet, 2s. cloth ; 1s. net, paper. 
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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


EPIMENIDES’ MINOS. 


SoME sixteen years ago I read with a 
form the Acts of the Apostles as edited 
by Mr. T. E. Page. In commenting on 
St. Paul’s speech at Athens, Mr. Page 
gave with various references the story 
of Epimenides’ visit to Athens after a 
plague, and in particular he gave 
Diogenes Laertius’ statement (I. 110) 
that the sage AaBov mpoBara pehave TE 
xal NevKA ayyarye Tov “Apevov* méryov 
xaxeiOev elacev iévat of BovrowTo, 
Tots axorovbors é&v0a av KaTa- 
€xacTov Ovew TpoonKovTs 
Kal TO KaKov. ert 
Kat viv éotiv evpeiy Kata Tors 
puna THS TOTE yevouéevns 
It was, I confess, without mathematical 
demonstration, yet, as it seemed to me, 
with reasonable probability, that I 
associated from that time the altar 
ayvoeot» with Epimenides. When, 
therefore, about a year ago I saw a 
reference to Prof. Rendel Harris’ 
articles in the Expositor (October, 1906, 
pp. 305-317; April, 1907, pp. 332-3373 
IgI2, pp. 348- 353) and his suggestion 
that St. Paul had quoted from Epi- 
menides’ Minos, I supposed that the 
Apostle not unnaturally quoted from 
the philosopher who, as he might have 
been told, had, at least indirectly, 


caused the altar to be set up. Some 
later discussions of the subject seem 
to make it desirable to develop this 
suggestion more fully. 

It will conduce best to clearness, 
perhaps, if we first restate Prof. Harris’ 
discovery. He found in the Syriac 
commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, 
written by Isho‘dad of Merv (circa 
850 A.D.) and in Syrian Gannat Busame 
a passage declaring that both Tov 
yap Kal yévos éopév and also év avT@ 
xivotpeOa xal éopév were 
quotations from known heathen poets. 
Minos, it was said, wrote an éyx@pov 
on his father Zeus in opposition to 
the Cretan story that Zeus was a king, 
slain by a wild-boar, with a tomb 
still shown amongst them. Minos 
said, according to the Professor’s re- 
translation into Greek : 


érextnvayto 
péyiore, 

es apryot 

ov ob OvncKes, ExtnKkas yap 

"Ev yap gol cai Kal 


The other passage is referred to Aratus,? 
and the quotation correctly given. But 


1 Prof. Rendel Harris notes in a private 
letter to me that this suggests that Areopagus 
in the Acts is really the hill, and not the court. 
Cf. Mr. Page’s note ad Joc. 


NO. CCLVI. VOL. XXX. 


2 The resemblance between Aratus’ Phaino- 
mena § and Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus 4 supplies 
a parallel to the resemblance between the 
Minos and Callimachus. 
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the Minos passage presents a puzzle, 
for the second line, quoted in the 
Epistle to Titus, is found in Callima- 
chus! (Hymn to Zeus, line 8), and in 
a context that must be quoted: 


Zed, oé pev év ovfpeot paal 
yevéo Bau, 

Zed, & ’Apxadin: watep, 
; 
Kpires 
ava, 
Kpires érextyvavto, od 8’ ov Oaves 

yap aici. 

This is sufficiently like Isho‘dad’s 
quotation to make us enquire what is 
the relation between the two passages. 
Prof. Rendel Harris saw that Isho‘dad 
is closely dependent upon Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, and there is no possibility 
of questioning this; so that the refer- 
ence to Minos may perhaps be safely 
thrown forward to civca 400 A.D. But 
the Professor did more. He found in 
Diogenes Laertius’ Life of Epimenides 
that he wrote on Minos and Rhada- 
manthus. He therefore suggested that 
the passage was quoted from Epime- 
nides. But in Berliner Philol. Wochen- 
schrift, July 26, 1913, 935-38, Dr. Hugo 
Gressmann criticises this attribution. 
(1) He objects to the Professor’s retrans- 
lation: this, however, can be met by 
another attempt, as will be seen below. 
(2) He argues that an éy«xepuov would 
be part verse, part prose, referring to 
the rhetorician Himerios’ work for an 
example. Even if this be sound, it 
would not show that this was not a 
verse-passage from the work. (3) He 
understands Diogenes to say ‘aus- 
driicklich’ that Epimenides’ work on 
Minos and Rhadamanthus was in prose. 
This is a matter of interpretation and 
punctuation, and it will be best to quote 
the original (I. x. 5, §§ 111-2): 


Kal yap tadov, 


6é Kouvpytev Kal KopuBavtov 
yéveow GOeoyoviar, enn TEVTAKLO- 
xirua * vauTnyiav TE, kat 
*Idcovos eis Kodxous anomXouv, 
Luvéypaye 
Kal Kal THS év 
kal tmept Mivw xai 
“‘PadapavOvos, eis én 


1 Imitated by Perieget. and 


Nonnus. 


Dionysius’ 


Here we might take it that the phil- 
osopher’s prose writings were on 
Sacrifices and the Cretan Constitution 
only, and in harmony with this argue 
that the attribution to the work on 
Minos and Rhadamanthus of 4,000 
lines indicates that it was verse. We 
may observe, too, that if Diog. Laert. 
II. iii. 8, § 11 mpadros ’Avakayopas 
kal BuBriov é&édaxe either 
we must bring Epimenides’ date down 
low enough to extend beyond Anaxa- 
goras’ publication, or we must suppose 
Epimenides’ prose-works to be admitted 
forgeries, or perhaps most reasonably 
we must distinguish Epimenides’ style 
of writing from Anaxagoras’ mere prose. 
(4) Finally, and this he seems to regard 
as the clinching proof that it is ‘un- 
moglich, das ganze hier vorliegende Zitat 
auf Epimenides” zuriickzufiihren 
he refers to Crénert De Lobone Argivo 
(in ‘Xdperes Friedrich Leo dargebracht,’ 
Berlin, 1911, pp. 123 ff.) for proof that 
this notice of Diogenes goes back to 
Lobon, and has no historical value. 
But we must observe that if this be 
correct, then we cannot use this value- 
less passage to establish what is asserted 
just before that the Minos was prose. 
A comparison with Diogenes’ Life of 
Thales, p. 22, shows that Lobon is there 
the authority for saying that Thales’ 
writings ran to 200 lines, and perhaps 
for the words of his epitaph, and for 
four of his sayings. It is clear that it 
is of a piece that Lobon should have 
recorded about Epimenides the asser- 
tions quoted above as to his writings. 
Diogenes states also that Lobon de- 
clared that Epimenides founded the 
temple of the ceuvai Oeol at Athens. 
More will be said presently about Epi- 
menides’ life: here it is necessary first 
to hear Dr. Gressmann out, and then 
to call up an ancient witness against 
him. (5) Dr. Gressmann proceeds to 
say that the line Kpires del x.7.X. attri- 
buted by Diels (Die Fragmente der 
Vorsocratiker® II. p. 189) to the begin- 
ning of the Xpyopot smacks of ‘ pro- 
phetische Scheltrede,’ and has been 
assigned with all other native ‘Kretika’ 
and ‘ Minoika’ to Epimenides. If the 


point of this is that the work is not 
from the pen of the philosopher Epi- 
menides himself, but is pseudepigraphic, 
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I do not suppose that Prof. Rendel 
Harris or anyone else would feel that he 
was called to be careful to answer the 
indictment. But when Dr. Gressmann 
goes on ‘ Jedenfalls geht das Zitat 
Ischodads nicht auf ‘ Epimenides,” 
sondern auf Kallimachos zuriick, der in 
seinem Hymnos an Zeus (1, 8) singt,’ 
u.s.w., we must serve a summons on 
St. Jerome. That polymath, in his 
Commentary on the Epistle to Titus} 
(vol. vil. pp. 685 ff.=vol. iv. of the 
Benedictine edition), writes the follow- 
ing emphatic assertion: ‘ Dicitur autem 
iste versiculus in Epimenidis Cretensis 
Poetae Oraculis reperiri: . . . ipse 
liber Oraculorum titulo praenotatur : 
‘ Sunt qui putent hunc versum de 
Callimacho Cyrenensi Poeta sumptum, 
et aliqua ex parte non errant. Siqui- 
dem et ipse... ait... Verum ut 
supra diximus integer versus de Epi- 
menide poeta ab Apostolo sumptus est, 
et eius Callimachus in suo poemate est 
usus exordio.’ 

Before we come to final grips with 
Dr. Gressmann, we will summarise the 
rest of his article : (6) He regards the 
combination of the Kpires dei wedorar 
proverb with the legend of Zeus’ grave 
as distinctively Callimachean, though he 
leaves it open whether someone had 
preceded Callimachus in making the 
combination. He suggests that later 
Callimachus’ lines were worked up into 
a rationalising poem, and still later a 
Christian author attached to this the 
line quoted in the Acts xvii. 28. 

(7) He quotes from Theodore of 
Mopsuestia’s Commentary on Titus, which 
is preserved to us (ed. Swete II. p. 243): 
Soypatov évtav0a Kal Tov pakd- 
prov Iladdov atrodéxeo Tod 
Kal émipaptupeiy as av 
Sixaiws brép Tov Aros epi Kpntav 
. . yap TO Toinwa OvdE THY 
Tov Trointod atrodéxeTat arr ws 
TH Tov havi) ypnod- 
pevos, and declares that this is hard to 
reconcile with the standpoint implied 
in Isho‘dad aud the Gannat Busame, 


1 It confirms the view developed in the text 
that in the short spurious commentary (vol. xi.) 
we read, ‘Kpyres aei wetora, Callimachus 
scilicet.’ 


and emphasises that it is remarkable if 
Theodore commented on the quotation 
in his commentary on the Acts rather 
than in that on the Epistle to Titus. 

In turning up the Callimachus pas- 
sage I used Bishop Blomfield’s edition, 
and that thorough old scholar supplied 
in his notes several additional refer- 
ences. The natural conclusion to draw 
from the catena? of authors would seem 
to be that a poem attributed at least to 
Epimenides was read by St. Paul, that 
as time went on this quotation fell out 
of recognition, and most men who were 
not professed scholars only knew the 
Callimachus passage, with the con- 
sequence that they assigned to Calli- 
machus St. Paul’s quotation in the 
Epistle, and did not recognise the words 
in the Acts as a quotation, but St. 
Jerome with his wide and multifarious 
reading, and no doubt other polymaths 
like him, had come across Epimenides’ 
Minos. From him no doubt -..ines 
Luciani? Scholiastes, Tom. I.: ’Eare- 
pevidns Kpns iv ypnopordyos ob Kal 76 
Kpires del WedoTat So, too, 
Cod4 Laura 184: ’Empevidouv ypnouds 

. Kéypntar tH 
xpyaee where the «ai is important, as 
in Euthalius’ cal Kaddrpdyou 

The contrary theory that the Epi- 
menides’ quotation or poem was manu- 
factured in post-apostolic times, so that 
St. Paul was quoting Callimachus, and 
that the later poem threw together two 
N.T. passages is discountenanced, if 
not refuted, by the words iévos avtav 
mpogdytns, which can hardly be thought 
to describe Callimachus. The sane 
inference is that the Epimenides poem 
was known when the Epistle was 
written, and, if so, there seems to be no 


2 Augustine, contra Adv. Leg. ; Chrysostom, 
Serm. 3. Epist. ad Tit. ; Origen, adv. Celsum, 
lib. 3, chap. 43 (Callimachus) and Theodoret. 
The origin of the proverb is variously traced 
by Eustathius and a scholiast on Callimachus 
to Idomeneus' dishonest distribution of Trojan 
spoils, and Antiochus ra xara modw pvétka, 
book 2 (in Athenodorus of Eretria irouvnpara, 
book 8), to Medea’s cursing of him for pro- 
nouncing her less beautiful than Thetis. Cf 
Ptol. Hephaestion (of Trajan’s date) in Photius 
Biblioth. p. 483; Zenob. iv. 62, and Meursii 
Cret. p. 233. 

3 Cf Socr. III. 26 and Nicephorus X. 26. 

4 Cf. Clement Alexandr. I. 14 and Athanasius, 
de [ncarn. xiii. 
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particular reason for supposing the 
poem to be pseudonymous. We may 
next notice, therefore, certain points in 
the story of Epimenides’ life which seem 
susceptible of safe rehabilitation from 
our conflicting authorities. 

1. In Olympiad 47 he was fetched to 
purify Athens, i.e. 592-588. The vary- 
ing figures of Suidas (44), Ambrosius 
(27), Diogenes (46) and Casandre Codr. 
(47) can all best spring from API'II." 

2. He lived to be 149} years old. 
This explains the 299 as Kpifres 
—evidently they reckoned half-years— 
and HI'FIIII would give rise to the 
154 of which Xenophanes of Colophon 
said he had heard, and the 157 which 
Phlegon in his epi paxpoBiwy said 
Epimenides died rods. 

3. Whatever be the explanation of 
the statement that Nicias, son of Nice- 
ratus, fetched Epimenides to Athens, the 
date 592/88? harmonises with the state- 
ment that he was brought for ro KvAo- 
VELOV 

4. If Demetrius o Mayvns pronounces 
‘ modern and in Attic’ the letter said to 
have been sent by him to Solon, it does 
not follow that he did not write one. 
The date we have already established 
allows it. With this go the statements 
that he was alive after Pisistratus’ 
tyranny began, that Xenophanes 569- 
477 criticised him, that he foretold the 
Arcadian defeat of Sparta at Orcho- 
menus, and that Pythagoras was with 
him before returning to Samos from his 
travels and before he went thence to 
Italy. It is possible then that he paid 
two visits to Athens, the second taking 
place as Plato * says in 500 B.c., and, if 
so, we shall understand the statement, 
that he died soon after purifying Athens, 
to fix his death about that year—let us 
say the spring of 499. His birth then 
would be in the autumn perhaps of 
649% B.c., and perhaps his ‘ sleep’ was 


1 This notation is attested by Oxyrhynch. 
Papyr. 

* ‘The true date of Solon’s archonship seems 
to be 591/o (Sandys’ Aristotle Const. of Ath. 
p. 50), and this followed Epimenides’ visit. 

3 Laws 642 D. 

4 Suidas’ date, Ol. 30=660/56 B.C., may be 
due to taking him to have lived 157 years. 
His date, Ol. 44, for the (first) purification may 
show that he reckoned him to be 57 years 
of age at that time. It is possible that Suidas’ 
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through 57 half-years. Our dating 
makes him nearly 60 years old when 
he came to Athens in 592. As for 
Crénert’s attack on Lobon and Dr. 
Gressmann’s observation that Epime- 
nides’ Minos was in prose, according to 
Diogenes Laertius, I. x. § 112, we must 
notice that from Lobon comes also the 
remark that he founded the temple of 
the ceywval Oeoi at Athens, that it is 
quite reconcileable with the genuineness 
of the Pauline quotation that the Minos 
was a work half prose, half verse, as 
Isho‘dad perhaps implies, and we have 
seen that it is at least arguable that 
Diogenes does not state the Minos to 
have been in prose. 

As for Dr. Gressmann’s criticism of 
the attempted reconstruction of the last 
hexameter in the quotation, we have 
only to say that it is easy to turn its 
flank by suggesting e.g. 


év yap (or y’ dpa) col fapev (or 
i6€) Kai éopér. 


And finally Dr. Edward Norden’s criti- 
cisms in his Agnostos Theos (Teubner, 
Ig13) on the account in Diogenes 
(pp. 57 ff.), in the Acts, and in St. 
Jerome (pp. 117 ff.) are unconvincing 
as against the view suggested in this 
article that at some point, if not at 
several, on the Areopagus was to be 
seen an altar to an indeterminate god.® 
St. Jerome’s statement that there was 
one ‘diis Asiae et Europae et Africae, 
diis ignotis et peregrinis’ is doubtless 
true, and as usual a testimony to that 
scholar’s wide knowledge, but it is not 
really relevant. His remark, however, 
that St. Paul would readily substitute 
the singular for the plural is sound, and 
contains a truth too often neglected by 
modern philologists; and I will venture 
to conclude by arguing that such a sub- 
stitution is as natural in an orator of 
the forum and not of the study as it is 
characteristic of St. Paul to quote 
phrases relevantly if their context is 
ignored, irrelevantly if it is remembered, 
and I would instance in Galat. iii. 20 


date for the birth is right, and that the Cretan 
299 conceals 314 half-years. This would not 
affect our other figures. 

5 This agrees with a communication of Prof. 
Rendel Harris, ‘ we ought to translate ayvoor@ 
6e6 anarthrously, as “to an unknown god.”’ 
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6 5 @eds els éoriv, and then argue that 
the similarly relevant-irrelevant Kpjjres 
del edorat in Tit.i.12 isan ‘undesigned 
coincidence’ which supports the tra- 
ditional view of the authenticity of that 
epistle. 
T. NICKLIN. 
August 1, 1914. 


Since this was written I have seen 
that Mr. A. B. Cook (Zeus, p. 664) 
reconstructs the lines thus, making the 
last line much what I have done: 


Lol pev érextyvavto Tapov, 
daipor, 

Kpijres ael petorar, kaka Onpia, yao- 
Tépes apyai 

yap ov av Odves, Kal 
ioracat aici * 

"Ev cot yap fadpev KweopecOa Kai 


Further, Prof. Rendel Harris in the 
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January, 1915, pp. 29-35, has been 
able to add several fresh points from 
Isho‘dad’s Commentary on Titus: eg. 
‘The Poet of Crete . . . some say his 
name was Maxinidus, others that it was 
Minos . . . Zeus, that is to say, living, 
. «+ Was a tyrant and a rebel... 
that he was killed.’ The Professor 
observes: ‘ The Greek origin comes out 
clearly in the etymology which is given 
to the name Zeus. A comparison with 
Theodore’s Commentary on Titus, extant 
in the Latin, shows coincidences and 
that Isho‘dad’s sources are Theo- 
dorean. ... 

Maxinidus is a Syriac corruption of 
Epimenides. The commentary of Bar 
Salibi only preserves the original 
mythology, that the grave of Zeus is 
the lie of the Cretans, and even this 
is obscured, by putting the responsi- 
bility of the lie upon the poet, and con- 
tradicted. Epimenides’ name is re- 
placed by Aratus.’ 


THE HOMERIC HYMNS. 


Expositor, Eighth Series, No. 49, 
II. 
Herm. 41 &@ avarnrjocas yrvdave 


ToXLoto 
a? 

aiav’ 
XENOVNS. 


*Avarndjoas is one of the great 
mysteries of this Hymn. It has been 
explained in various ways, and various 
emendations have been offered. Messrs. 
Allen and Sykes enumerate eight (q.v.) 
and refuse to entertain any. Mr. E. 
White has added one more advatrnpwaas. 

The tradition is not so very far from 
the truth after all. There are but two 
vowels wrong, one of them only because 
the letters are not rightly divided. The 
true reading is 

évOev atreiAnoas ... 

For assurance let us compare 

H 225 oth pa par “Extopos éyyus, 

dios 

perinv. 

Aiveias mpatos ameiAnoas 
éBeBnxes, 


161 


T 161 


N 582 & éerarerjoas ‘EXévm 
dvaxtt, (Read Bh & én’ an.) 
Now, what is the procedure of the 
baby god? Outside the cave he has 
been exceedingly civil to his tortoise. 
In l. 38 there is a hint of something 
different, but nothing really alarming. 
So far it has been a suave ‘ “ Will you 
walk into my parlour ?” said the spider 
to the fly.’ The tortoise, unlike the 
fly, has no choice in the matter. Hermes 
takes it up with both hands, 
xepoly av’ deipas 
(not aw’: for that is necessarily implied, 
if both hands are used: dvaeipas) and 
carries it inside. Then he makes 
a threatening demonstration, év0ev 
ameurnoas, and the nature of it is 
worth a moment’s attention. He does 
not make another speech. There is no 
necessity to suppose that he uttered a 
single word. What does he do then ? 
He performs a sort of minatory war- 
dance before his victim. It is all panto- 
mime and dumb show, indicative of his 
real and immediate intentions. This is 
the way of the natural man, the un- 
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tutored savage, and the primitive 
warrior. The North-American Indian 
chief of Fenimore Cooper is a familiar 
analogue, and there are relics of the 
same thing even in modern warfare. 
The passages, however, already quoted 
from the Iliad are in themselves suffi- 
cient for the argument. In connection 
with N 582 there is no spoken word 
whatever. With regard to T 161 i¢ is 
true that Aeneas does make a long 
speech forty lines further on (200-258), 
but dmeAnoas in 161 cannot possibly 
refer to this genealogical effort. ® 161 
follows a short speech of the same 
description containing nothing in the 
way of a threat. After H 225 the 
speech of Ajax might be considered 
mildly threatening, but even there 
amevAncas may well be taken to refer 
rather to a defiant gesture than to the 
spoken words. 

The corruption avarndjoas may be 
compared with the converse deprava- 
tion Aicoa, Hymn. Afoll. 55, where 
my emendation Ayjce was confirmed, 
not suggested by S. 

Before coming to 1. 48, where I have 
a suggestion to make, I may say in 
passing that Barnes was right for once 
in giving the true early epic form Oapecai 
in 44 for the unmetrical depravation 
Oapivat, which enjoys the dubious 
support of Nicander and the recogni- 
tion of Choeroboscus. Even in this 
line émuctpwpaot has probably ousted 
an original ér:otpoddwot and no great 
harm is done, but the next line, 


Ste at’ auapvyai, 


is a very objectionable perversion, that 
is, modernisation of 


OT am’ Swfeiwo’ apapvyat, 

or perhaps better, for ére is a needless 

repetition of omdére (43), 

SwPeiwow amr auapvyai... 
Now the tradition of 1. 48 runs thus: 
-evpnvas ova vata 81a pivoio 


In 1896 I observed with some surprise 
that Monro—it was in reality Mr. T. W. 
Allen—had suggested xara vara at the 
foot of the page. It was not in the 


text, and in the edition of the Homeric 
Hymns by Sikes and Allen (1904) it is 


discussed favourably in the note, but no 
more. In 1913, however, in vol. v. of 
the Homeri Opera, edited by Mr. Allen 
for the Clarendon Press, it is boldly 
printed in the text, and we read at the 
foot of the page é:a codd.: Kata 
correximus. The correction is un- 
doubtedly wrong. Hermes knew better 
than to destroy the value of the shell 
as a souiding-board by piercing it at 
intervals ‘down the back.’ Mr. Allen 
argues rightly enough that ‘here da 
cannot be original in both places’; 
but he does not see what is even a more 
obvious truth. that if xard—éid had 
been the original no one could possibly 
have substituted dsd—écd without this 
very curious and objectionable change 
being detected at once by himself or 
some reader. Kara, then, I reject as 
both unsuitable and improbable; but I 
am far from condemning it as strongly 
as I do the adoption of such a reading 
as dveap (Ilgen) in Hymn. Dem. 269, 
because it is pronounced ‘ sprachlich 
tadellos ’ by Solmsen and Schulze. 
Imaginethe outcome of a reorganisation 
of the English language on ‘ sprachlich 
tadellos’ principles by these scholars. 
Such a treatise, with an introduction 
by Mr. Allen, would increase the gaiety 
of nations and reduce every American 
humourist to the verge of destitution. 
It is not my intention, however, to 
leave our passage with this merely 
negative criticism. I have something 
to offer of a positive character, and will 
even venture to suggest the addition of 
a new word to the lexicography of the 
Greek language for others to criticise. 
I have full confidence in, though I 
bring no Teutonic certificate for, its 
perfect sprachlich-tadellosity. I make 
only very slight changes in the tradi- 
tion. The alteration of one vowel and 
the addition of less than half a con- 
sonant suffice to turn 6:a vata into 


dvévwrra, 


a formation not unlike dsd@vpa. The 
literal meaning I take to be ‘slits’ or 
‘loopholes’ in walls, side-walls, évamva 
(® 435, N 261, 8 42, x 121), ‘ fenestellae.’ 
Here, of course, they are merely ‘ holes,’ 
or ‘holes at the sides,’ and we get a 
plain and simple meaning for this 
troublesome line: 


= 
4 
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‘ By piercing small holes (at the sides) 
through the shell of the tortoise.’ 


Moreover, the two 6é:d’s, as it appears, 
are not without some warrant after all. 

Compare the very similar loss of an 
initial vowel in Hymn. Dion. 55, where 
Sie xatwp figures absurdly for axdtwp, 
‘good boatman.’ Cf. dxatos, a 
certain correction made by Baumeister, 
as I learn, from Allen and Sykes, and 
by me in 1896. Codex M. has 87’ 


éxdTwp. 
Hymn. Aph, 252 


vov sot otovaynoeTat 

é£ovopjvat 

TovTo pet 

I have recalled here the traditional 
otTovaxnoerat, not that it is right, but 
because it is valuable amid the welter 
of conjectures, headed by Martin’s 
(‘still the best ccrrection,’ Allen and 
Sykes) is not only wrong in itself—no 
poet ever could, or ever did, say any- 
thing about the capacity of Aphrodite’s 
mouth—but has succeeded in turning 
the remedial efforts of every scholar 
who has attempted the passage since in 
the wrong direction. All play varia- 
tions on otoya: ordopat éoceTat, 
Clarke: oroua AnoeTat, 
Ilgen: tAnoetar, Matthiae : 
xnoeTa, Buttmann, who also 
produced the unpardonable atrocity 


arom axynoerat, selected by Allen and 
Sykes with rare judgment as ‘the 
only one’ (after Martin’s) ‘ which de- 
serves a bare mention’: o7dua 
Mr. Shackle and also myself in 1896. 
Probably we should both agree that 
this is even better than Martin’s sugges- 
tion, as indeed it is for the reason given 
above. All the same, I am afraid it 
must be abandoned with the rest, and I 
hope Mr. Shackle will excuse me for 
saying that his further suggestion of 
x jjoerar is quite impossible, not so 
much because is necessarily 
Fnoetar ["Exmiev * Hoato (t 353) tells 
no more against Fnoato than 
advaé against Fdvaé|, but because xe 
could not occupy the position in any 
early epic line. Even the enclitic pro- 
noun yo in this line is out of place, 
unless ov«ér: can bear as much emphasis 
as ‘ Never more’ in the mouth of Poe’s 
raven (v. Homerica, a 37). Conse- 
quently ovx«ér’ éuot would be a good 
reading here. 

For the rest, bidding a long farewell 
to the will-o’-the-wisp orowa and keep- 
ing in mind otovaynoetat, I would 
read or indeed restore 

éEovoujvat 

TovTo ... 

‘But now no more can I without a sigh 
name that among the immortals.’ 


IN PROPERTIUM RETRACTATIONES SELECTAE.’ 


THE roth poem of the Fourth (or 
Fifth) Book is a specimen, as are the 
2nd, the 4th, and the gth of Propertius’ 
design for a series of aetiological elegies 
in the manner of Callimachus; which 
design he announces in the verse : 


sacra diesque canam et cognomina prisca 
locorum. (IV. i. 69.) 


A site and a story connected with the 
site: such is the idea. The story is 
presented in the simplest frame, just a 


vol. 


? Continued from C/assical Review, 
xxviii., Nos. 1 and 3, and vol. xxix., No. 2. 


couplet or so for a headpiece and tail- 
piece. In the Tarpeia (IV.) a single 
couplet at each end serves; in the 
Hercules and Cacus (1X.) the introduc- 
tory couplet seems to be missing. 
Jupiter Feretrius (X.) has its framework 
complete, but confronts the commen- 
tator with an initial difficulty of inter- 
pretation. 

nunc Iovis incipiam causas aperire Feretri 

armaque de ducibus trina recepta tribus. 

What does _ causas et arma 
mean? Even if we allow that causas= 
airia, why aperive ? 

The solution is extremely simple: 


a 
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the word aperire calls aloud for the lost 
word. Read: 


nunc Iovis incipiam c/ausas aperire Feretri. 


Clausa=penetrale is well known as a 
low-Latin word (see Ducange); it 
makes its appearance shyly as a classi- 
cal noun for the first time in the Berlin 
Thesaurus, where are cited Titinius, 
Com. 61 (Ribbeck,* Com. Fr., p. 167) : 
in foro aut in curia posita potius quam rure 
apud te in clausa, 
and Moretum 15: 
et reserat clausae, qua pervidet, ostia clavi 


(a line which has some doubtful points, 

but clausae is fairly certain); also 

Corippus, Joh. VII. 175: 

nunc pariter miseros caperet fors (vead nos) 
saeva sepulcri clausa. 

These scanty attestations may be re- 
inforced by at least one other: for the 
word survives also in another passage 
of Propertius, III. xiii. 9: 

haec etiam clausas expugnant arma pudicas, 


where there appears no sufficient reason 
for changing the MS. reading. 

It was naturally rare in literature, 
because the synonym neuter (‘clausa 
domorum,’ etc., Lucretius) was usually 
more convenient, and much more dis- 
tinguished ; however, there may well 
be yet other instances of it obscured by 
corruption. 

Here, I take it, the ‘clausae of Fere- 
trius’ mean the adyta, the secret cham- 
bers of the temple, where the trophies 
are preserved : ‘ aperire clausas ct arma ’ 
is therefore no very violent zeugma. 
Propertius does poetically what Augus- 
tus did actually, as recorded in Livy 
IV. 20: his metaphor is the same here 
as in IV. x. 11, if burmann’s reading 
be adopted there: ‘ Palatini reseramus 
Apollinis aedem.’ 

Then begins the recital of the three 
famous dedications. Romulus first : 
imbuis exemplum primae tu, Romule, palmae 

huius, et exuvio plenus ab hoste redis. 

(primae codd. ceteri, primo 

Mr. Richards has justly objected to 
primae, for which he substitutes primus. 
But does not the word opimus, so 
strangely absent from an account of 
the spolta opima, insist to be restored 
just here? According to elegiac paral- 
lelism, plenus in the pentameter suggests 


that opimus was in the hexameter. One 
may suggest that the scribe, instead of 
copying : 

palmae tu, Romule, opfimae, 
miswrote 

palmae tu, Romule, palmae, 


and this at the next stage was patched 
into 
primae tu, Romule, palmae, 

But the restoration of optimus (in what- 
ever case) does not complete the cure 
of the couplet. If imbuis is sound, hoc 
templum looks much more probable than 
exemplum. 

Then huius is altogether intolerable : 
there is no antecedent word to justify 
the pronoun hic at all; and, if there 
were, the mere position of huius is an 
outrage. Vivus would be possible; but 
the emphasis of position would better 
suit primus ; and, as any list of abbre- 
viations will show, the compendious 
symbols for the words primus and huius 
are not unlike each other. 

In fine, I suggest that Propertius 
wrote: 
imbuis hoc templum palma tu, Romule, opima 

primus et exuvio plenus ab hoste redis ; 
but eximio (Fv) is not at all an impos- 
sible reading, although all editors have 
scorned it. Livy VII. 37 shows that it 
has a certain technical fitness for this 
context : praeter militaria alia dona aurea 
corona eum et centum bubus eximioque 
uno albo opimo auratis cornibus donat. 
And wt for et is not improbable. 

v. 23: 

Cossus at insequitur Veientis caede Tolumni. 


A queer ablative this, and of none the 
less questionable Latinity because col- 
loquially we say in English ‘ come next 
with.’ Perhaps 

Cossus at zm/icitur Veientis caede Tolumni. 

v. 30: 

nunc intra muros pastoris bucina lenti 
cantat, et in vestris ossibus arva metunt, 


Since Vei is the town, not the people, 
it has no bones. Jn osstbus is not inter 
ossa : what in osstbus means is exempli- 
fied by III. xvii. g: 


veteres custodit in ossibus ignes. 


Read: 


et in vestris sedtbus arva metunt. 


OHO 
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The first syllable of sedibus was written 
with the compendium for sed ; conse- 
quently the next scribe saw before him 
nothing but vestrissibus, and the juxta- 
posed ss inevitably suggested oss¢bus. 
Sedes, ‘habitation,’ is a very favourite 
word of Virgil’s. 

v.31: 

forte super portae dux Veiens astitit arcem 

(Veius codd. corr. Dempster.) 


co'loquiumque sua fretus ab urbe dedit. 


Nothing is cited to justify arx portae 
being ‘the fortification crowning the 
gate,’ as Rothstein takes it. Probably 
it should be 


Jronte super portae dux Veiens astitit acer. 


In the pentameter there is yet another 
oddity: /fretus apparently put for con- 
fidens, with no ablative. Hertzberg, of 
course, welcomes this freak, and lovingly 
consigns it to his Quaestiones Proper- 
tianae with the words ‘ Vides brevitatem 
et nervos ’—as the man said when he 
pointed to the cripple. 

Heinsius’ fractus has little proba- 
bility: fretus is in itself a likely word 
enough, if we can discover an ablative 
to express Tolumnius’ warrant for his 
confidence. Draw out this antithesis : 


ab urbe contrasted with campo ; 
colloguium dedit contrasted with concurrere. 


On what is he fretus to contrast with 
forti? Perhaps astu fretus, perhaps 
loco fretus: in the latter case, sua will 
be a stopgap; in the former, a mis- 
reading. 


vv. 37, 8: 


Romuleas F D?) . 
Dii lates DV \ iuvere F 


nv 
Di latias N f J vivere NV 
cervix Romanos sanguine lavit equos. 


Di is surprising enough, considering 
that this is Feretrius’ benefit perform- 
ance, but still more surprising is the v. 1. 
Romuleas ; in fact, suspicion enough to 
, ‘stify a post-mortem on the text of the 
passage. Kuinoel, noting this variant, 
Says it is a gloss: which was excep- 
tionally stupid of Kuinoel, for what 
human being in what age or country 
would gloss Latias by Romuleas? It is 
no gloss, but a true variant. What 


happened was this: Propertius wrote 
Romuleae vicere manus ; 


this was miswritten 
Romuleae vzvere manus ; 


next, no sooner was vivere misread as 
tuvere than Romuleae must be changed 
into an accusative to follow suit ; and 
finally the corrector with a little know- 
ledge, finding no subject for his zuvere, 
emended to 


di Latias iuvere manus. 


And then all was peace: the secret was 
safely buried; had not the marginal 
variant luckily escaped to tell the tale 
. and to be disbelieved. I do not 
flatter myself that I have now secured 
a hearing for his report, even now. 
Few will defend formal nonsense; but 
let the stopgap, falling ever so far short 
of probability, just barely escape the 
category of gibberish, and it may call 
and count upon the whole deadweight 
of human inertia to save it from being 
dislodged. For the critic-with-little- 
courage will die to defend the inven- 
tions of the corrector-with-a-little-know- 
ledge. 
v. 45: 
nunc N v 
nec F L 
haec D V 
hinc v 
46: 


omine N v 
crimine 


47: 
seu quia victa suis umeris huc arma ferebant 
48: 


hinc Feretri dicta est ara superba Iovis. 


spolia in templo tria condita: causa 
Feretri. 


\quoa certo dux ferit ense ducem. 


(V. 47: huc Broukhuyzen: haec coda.) 


What does causa Feretri mean? The 
reason why Jupiter is called Feretrius ? 
But this interpretation not only strains 
Latinity, but misses the connexion 
between two things, viz. spolia opima 
and Jupiter Feretrius, which connexion, 
announced in wv. 1, 2, forms the subject 
of the poem. What we need is the 
dutiov why the spolia opima are enshrined 
in that particular temple and no other. 
One gets this by reading 


haec spolia in templo tria conai causa Feretri 
omine quod certo dux ferit ense ducem. 


The infinitive with causa, instead of a 
relatival clause, is good enough Latin: 


be 
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exx. gr. Virg. Aen. x. go, Lygdamus 
II. 30, Phaedrus, III., praef. 6 (where 
see Schwabe’s note). 

There were two etymologies for Fere- 
trius (see Plutarch, Romulus XVI., and 
Marcellus VIII.): feriveand ferre. The 
ending arma ferebant, then, is above 
suspicion. But something in the line 
remains questionable. 

When one reads in Silius Italicus, 
that faithful echo of so many Propertian 
phrases, 

est, Orfite, munus 
est, ait, hoc certare tuum, quis opima volenti 
dona Iovi portet feretro suspensa cruento 
(V. 166-8) 
it tempts to imprudences, such as to 
conjecture Jovi feretris for suis wmeris. 
But this would be an error; the tray 
which Romulus used, fabricato ad id 
apte ferculo (Liv. I. x. 6), is not essen- 
tial; the essential is that the victor 
must himself carry the spoils, ipse . . 


spolia . . . gerens (ibid.): suis umeris is 
therefore unimpeachable. But not so 
is victa. Can victa arma=victi ducts 
arma? I do not believe it could mean 
anything but ‘the defeated side.’ The 
word apparently needed here is vota. 
The general vows the spoils, as in 
vv. 15, 16: 
votis occupat ante ratis, 


‘ luppiter, haec hodie tibi victima corruet Acron’: 
voverat 


The vota ante rata are his omen cerium ; 
and after his victory he bears in person 
the spoils which he has vowed : 


seu quia vota suis umeris huc arma ferebant. 


Broukhuyzen’s huc or Heinsius’ huic for 
haec is absolutely necessary to the 
notion of the poem, viz. the connexion 
of a site and a story. 

J. S. PHILLIMORE. 


University College, Glasgow. 


ARISTOTLE, METAPHYSICS, X. (I.), 6: 


8 amda@s ta S00" yap 
€oTw mparov. 60 Kai 
ovx op0as améotn ’Avakayopas 
St. mavta ypypata hv ateipa Kal 
Kai puxpotnte’ ede eitreiy avTi 
Tov ‘Kal Kai Ov 
yap areipa, TO Odiyov ov bia TO év, 
adda bia Ta Svo. 


THIS passage has generally puzzled 
interpreters. Bonitz dismisses the 
matter with a laconic ‘nec magis 
ea intelligo, quae Anaxagorae obiicit 
6 28-32’; and Barthélemy St. Hilaire, 
remarking that no explanation is given 
by Alexander, concludes that as the 
MSS. furnish no variant, the passage 
remains profoundly obscure. Nor does 
Mr. W. D. Ross by his rendering con- 
tribute a thoroughly satisfactory solu- 
tion. His version runs: ‘For this 
reason Anaxagoras was not right in 
leaving the subject with the statement 
that all things were together, bound- 
less both in multitude and in smallness 
—where by “and in smallness” he 
meant ‘‘and in fewness”; for they 
could not have been boundless in few- 
ness, since it is not one, as some Say, 


1056B 27-32. 


but two, that make a few.’ It is true 
that the translator by construing the 
words éde eiqeiy . . . Kal 
as parenthetical and definitory of pux- 
pornte, succeeds in imparting a certain 
unity of structure to the passage, the 
clause od yap amepa etc., following 
naturally upon the statement that pre- 
cedes the parenthesis, and supplying 
the called-for explanation. But on 
material grounds it is difficult to accept 
the translation of ée 8 eizreiv as ‘he 
meant,’ and there seems no special 
linguistic reason why this form should 
have been used rather than the familiar 
Bovrera, Of course the special 
difficulty of Ross’s translation consists 
in the fact that it involves Aristotle in 
what appears to be an absurd interpre- 
tation of Anaxagoras’ position. That 
Anaxagoras should have asserted the 
impossibility of a limit to smallness is 
in itself intelligible (though not a con- 
clusion Aristotle could have accepted 
without special reference to the impor- 
tant distinction of dvvays and évépyesa, 
Metaphysics 1048b 14-17), and is suffi- 
ciently attested by the remains (Diels, 
Vorsokratiker, fr. 1 and 3). But that 
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he should have meant fewness rather 
than smallness is neither intrinsically 
likely, nor does it appear from the con- 
text. Assuming, then, that the words 
eitreiy are to be understood in the 
natural sense, not as correcting Anaxa- 
goras’ expression but as rectifying his 
thought, we have still to determine 
what Aristotle can have meant by 
asserting that Anaxagoras should have 
thought of fewness, in this connection, 
instead of smallness. 

Perhaps the key to a solution is to 
be found in observing exactly what it 
is that is asserted to be wrong. It is 
not Anaxagoras’ statement as such (for 
the words ov« opOas can hardly be 
limited to their application to eiz@yv), 
but the fact that he stopped short 
where he did—in a word, that his state- 
ment is inadequate. Naturally, then, 
the words éde 6’ eizreiy etc, will have 
reference to the respect in which this 
deficiency of statement is to be under- 
stood. If that is so, an interpretation 
comes into view. Anaxagoras main- 
tained that all things were together, 
boundless both in multitude and in 
smallness—that is, in what Aristotle 
assumes ave meant to be understood as 
two opposite directions. But, argues 
Aristotle, in this we have an imperfect 
opposition ; for multitude, to be precise, 
‘: opposed, not to smallness but to 
fewness. This interpretation, which is 
in line with the general purport of the 
passage, differs from Mr. Ross’s in find- 
ing a direct antithesis intended between 
the words ov« arréotn . . . 
on the one hand and ée 8 eizeiv on the 
other, instead of passing over the latter 
clause as merely parenthetical and con- 
centrating exclusively on the remaining 
antithesis between the more widely 
separated clauses 4v dmecpa and ov yap 
areupa etc. If, however, we under- 
stand the 8’ as answering to 
the preceding it becomes 
a problem to explain the connection of 
the concluding sentence, od yap azeipa, 
with what goes before; and the success 
of the view here offered will depend on 
whether the explanation gives as easy 
and natural a transition of thought as 
that which it is meant to supersede. 

The question is really one of em- 
phasis and orientation; and for this 
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reason it would be well to remember 
that Book X. of the Metaphysics is best 
understood as an independent or semi- 
independent excursus, of a kind suffi- 
ciently frequent in Aristotle, in the field 
of those familiar, yet philosophically 
significant distinctions—one and many, 
identity, likeness, otherness, difference, 
equal, great and small—which every- 
day language holds in suspension but 
does not stereotype in exact opposi- 
tions. Such inquiries, following lin- 
guistic cues into the realm of logical 
and metaphysical analysis, are highly 
characteristic of ancient philosophy ; 
and so far as Aristotle is concerned, 
the only question is their relation to 
the group of writings in which we 
find them incorporated. From the 
standpoint of this problem Book X. 
has proved somewhat of an enigma. 
Ravaisson, for example, complains that 
the reflections on the one and the 
many, etc., which form the substance 
of the book, though not in themselves 
irrelevant, have been allowed to de- 
velop, out of all due proportion, into an 
episode which breaks the continuity of 
the work (Essat sur la Métaphysique 
d’Aristote, vol. i., pp. 95-6). Such 
objections are really based on a mis- 
apprehension, and have been satis- 
factorily disposed of by Jaeger (Studien 
zur Entstehungsgeschiche der Metaphysik 
des A ristoteles), where the writer, by his 
theory of cognate but relatively inde- 
pendent péOodor (op. cit. II. Teil, Kap. 
I-2), indicates an alternative to the 
extreme views that would regard a 
work like the Metaphysics either as a 
systematic treatise or else as a col- 
lection of unconnected monographs. 
Thus Book X. (according to Jaeger 
embodying the eighth Methodos) has 
a somewhat peculiar but not at all 
unintelligible or irregular independence 
(vide pp. 172-3); and this allows us to 
take the analytic niceties of the theme 
at their face value, as representing an 
independent inquiry only loosely integ- 
rated with what precedes and what 
follows. 

Keeping this in mind, we may return 
to the opening sentence of the pas- 
sage before us. The argument is that 
absolutely speaking two is few and not, 
as in the special sense that has just 
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been disposed of, many. Whereupon 
it occurs to Aristotle that his statement 
quite incidentally throws light upon 
what was with him a familiar subject 
of criticism—Anaxagoras’ theory as to 
the infinite mixture of things (cf. e.g. 
Metaphysics, 1007b 25 seq.; Physics, 1876 
7 seq.). Here, then, he interjects, we 
can see how it was that Anaxagoras 
went wrong when he said, stating the 
case inadequately (aréortn that 
things are infinite both in multitude 
and in smallness. He could never 
have said so if he had not overlooked 
the fact that not smallness but fewness 
is the natural opposite of multitude. 
In a word, Aristotle’s point is that 
Anaxagoras’ error as to the infinite 
character of things was due to his 
faulty way of formulating just one of 
those oppositions which it is the speci- 
fic business of the present inquiry to 
render exact; and the purport of the 
passage can be got only if we remember 
that the criticism directed against the 
Anaxagorean tenet is only an aside or 
afterthought. The force of the con- 
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tention might be brought out by saying 
that Anaxagoras would not have fallen 
into the error of declaring that things 
were infinite if he had formulated the 
respect in which infinitude is possible 
by means of the exact antithesis of 
ros and orvyorns ; for it is clear that 
things are not infinite in one at least of 
these respects. 

If this reasoning holds good it 
appears to render the passage at once 
internally coherent and historically in- 
telligible. The translation would run: 
‘But, absolutely speaking, two is few, 
for it is the first number characterised 
by deficiency. This is what makes it 
wrong for Anaxagoras to have been 
content with the assertion that all 
things are together infinite both in 
multitude and in smallness, instead of 
saying “in multitude and fewness.” 
Had he said so he could not have 
asserted that they are infinite, because 
what is few is determined by two and 
not, as some maintain, by one.’ 

ARCHIBALD A. BOWMAN. 

Princeton University. 


APOTHEOSIS. 


APOTHEOSIS is ordinarily defined as 
that process by which a man is raised 
to divinity. The term is assumed to be 
a Hellenistic coinage, and, as a matter 
of fact, it does not occur in extant 
writers until after the time of Alexander. 
The idea, however, cannot have come 
to the Greeks so late, and is admittedly a 
primitive one. From time immemorial, 
men had become gods at their death, 
both in Asia and Greece. The, only 
question is whether, when the term 
Apotheosis was devised, it was meant to 
imply no more than this ancient and 
familiar change of mortal to immortal. 

As far as the coinage itself is con- 
cerned, we have such compounds as 
and in which, with 
simple formative elements, the word 
Geos is welded to the preposition dzro. 
Now, azo in composition has a number 
of different senses, some of which have 
been so worn away, that the compound 
has, only in a slightly intensified degree, 
the force of the simple. We need cite 


only the commonest examples, such as 
atroxteivw and Since there 
isa and a that may possibly 
have happened in the case of the words 
under discussion, although it is scarcely 
probable. 

Again, a very common use of ao is 
in connection with place relations. In 
this sense it is closely associated with 
é€x. However, the relation between the 
two is not precisely the same as that 
between the Latin prepositions ab and 
ex. We find that as prepositions, d7ro 
and é« are practically interchangeable, 
e.g. in Xenophon, Memorabilia, 2, 7, 2, 
Aap Pavoper ex THs ovdev .. . 
ovTe ato Tov oixiav. In composition, 
too, we find that for most compounds 
containing a7ro there are compounds with 
éx, which are so alike the former in 
meaning that they often take their place. 
Side byside with and arobéwars, 
we have éx@eowm and Thus, in 
speaking of Alexander, Aelian (Var. 
Hist., 2, 19), avrov tore éxOeovpevos, 
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while Polybius with the same incident 
in mind, writes (xii. 23, 4) dmocodv 
éBovrAnOn. The word is 
clearly equivalent to é& Geos 
yeyovévat and amofeow may have a kin- 
dred sense. 

However, there is an implication in 
some uses of azo that is not found 
with é«. In such words as amaitéo, 
atrodidwyt, the force of azo 
is evidently that of ‘back,’—it indicates 
a return to the point of departure. We 
need only keep in mind the Latin ren- 
derings of the words quoted, repeto, vever- 
tor, reddo. This force of amo is by no 
means rare and is found in words of 
later origin as well, such as amoxatdo- 
taow vestitutio, and amoxataAXdoow re- 
concilio. And if these later coinages 
show that such a use of dzro was readily 
intelligible in Hellenistic times, there is 
evidence that it was also one of the 
original meanings of awd. The etymo- 
logical connection between dé and aw 
can scarcely be questioned (cf. Walde 
and Boisacq,s v.). It becomesespecially 
clear when such a phrase as 
(Iliad, xxii. 277) is compared with a azro- 
or AW (Iliad, vi. 467) 
with doxhuveiv. The special frequency 
of ap with compounds of azo, noted in 
Homeric dictionaries (cf. Autenrieth 
and Seiler, s.v.), confirms the connec- 
tion of the two words. Accordingly, in 
the term droxia, the suggestion that 
relations with the mother country were 
still maintained, appears from the use of 
while é€ovxia would imply a perma- 
nent severance. dzrowxeiv és Moupiovs in 
Plato, Euthydemus 271C, is a case of 
ordinary colonisation, while ¢£ovxety 
Meyapaée in Demosthenes, in A phobum, 
sec. 845, refers to a permanent change 
of residence involving complete renun- 
ciation of the oldone. Again, é£ouxifew 
is quite simply expellere, while dzrotxifew 
is coloniam deducere(cf. Liddell and Scott, 
S.U.). 

Under these circumstances, it may 
not be far-fetched to find in dmoBéwats 
an implication not contained in é«@éwous 
or Géwors. We have only to remember 
the Orphic conception, emphasised in a 
hundred ways by writers from Euripides 
to Aristotle, to the effect that the human 
soul does not merely become divine at 


the death of the body, but that it always 
was divine, and that at bodily death it 
returns to its divine condition. ‘ Al- 
ready thou art a God: seek to be united 
with the gods,’ is the form the Orphic 
precept takes (Harrison, Prolegomena, p. 
477 seq.). That, again, is what Aristotle 
has in mind in the words é¢’ écov évéé- 
xetat dOavativew (Eth. Nic., x. 7,1177b, 
33- Adam, Religious Teachers of Greece, 
p- 113). That is to say, the term was 
intended to denote not merely the eleva- 
tion of a mortal to divinity, but to assert 
of such an elevation that it was a move- 
ment in the Orphic cycle, a restitutio in 
pristinum statum. The word dtrobéwous 
carried a theology in itself. 

The vitality and wide currency of this 
particular Orphic idea need not be in- 
sisted upon here. It is fully discussed 
in Rohde’s Psyche, II. 130 seg. We 
may note that in this way the ‘apoth- 
eosis’ of Alexander in his lifetime was 
rendered easy for Greek minds, since at 
all times what seemed to men Alexan- 
der the Macedonian was to the illumin- 
ated Zeus Ammon in the flesh. We 
may follow the same process in the case 
of the Koman emperors. To the masses, 
no doubt, each deification of an emperor 
merely added a new denizen to Olympus. 
But to some it was more intelligible to 
consider the process, a return of an 
incarnated deity to his former state. 
Thus Julius Caesar was worshipped as 
Iuppiter Iulius, Livia was Ceres. Later, 
Hadrian, too, was Jupiter. (Cf. Boissier, 
in Dar.-Sag. Dict. des Ant., s.v. Apoth- 
eosis.) 

Nor was it merely Caesar or Alexan- 
der, Homer or Sophocles that at death 
returned totheirdivine state. So humble 
of application did the word become, that 
in Roman times signitied 
no more than ‘bury’ (C. I. G., 2831, 
2832)—1.e., the ceremonial interment 
of the lowliest citizen was as much a 
restoration to his divine nature as the 
formal consecratio of the Master of the 
World, tod xvpios, as Antoninus 
Pius called himself (Dig. 14, 2, 9). 

When, therefore, in the fourth century, 
Prudentius entitled his controversial 
poem ‘Apotheosis,’ it was not the 
‘affectation of a decadent age’ (Enc. 
Brit., 11th edition s.v. Apotheosis) nor 
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yet an insidiously heretical looseness of 
expression. In fact the whole poem is a 
violent attack on just those heresies 
which would be implied by taking the 


title in the ordinary sense. The Apoth- 
eosis is the resumption into the parens 
Dettas (v. 1008) of what had always been 
Very God. Max Rapin. 


DID THE ANCIENT GREEKS AND ROMANS UNDERSTAND THE 
IMPORTANCE OF THE EFFECT PRODUCED BY RIFLING IN 
MODERN GUNS? 


THE earliest apparent reference is to 
be found in the Homeric epithet repm- 
xépavvos, applied to Zeus in the J/iad. 
G. Meyer in Curtius vii. 180 was the 
first to point out the true derivation, 
viz. Tep7 = by metathesis root tark. 
Therefore Vergil’s translation qui ful- 
mina torquet is correct, and the tradi- 
tional rendering ‘ rejoicing in the thun- 
derbolt’ is incorrect, as the epithets of the 
deities in Homer are always objective, 
never subjective. Besides Meyer has 
further pointed out that if repzi- came 
from téptw, it should mean ‘making 
glad the thunderbolt.’ Dr. Walter 
Leaf accepts Meyer’s arguments as 
conclusive. The effect produced by an 
initial twist in hurling weapons is re- 
ferred to in numerous other passages in 
Vergil, besides his rendering of the 
Homeric tepmixépavvos. In fact the 
accuracy of Vergil’s phraseology in this 
respect is most marked. 

He regularly uses turbo as the sub- 
stantive for this initial twist, and torqueo 
as the verb for imparting such rotary 
motion, when hurling projectiles. 

In Aen. xi. 284, we find: 

Quo turbine torqueat hastam 


In Book xii. 490: 


Horum unum certo contorquens dirigit ictu. 


Aen. vi. 592, etc. : 
At pater omnipotens densa inter nubila telum 
Contorsit ; non ille faces, nec fumea taedis 
Lumina, praecipitemque immani turbine adegit. 
Aen. Xil. 531: 
Praecipitem scopulo atque ingentis turbine saxi 
Excutit, effunditque solo. 
Aen. ix. 705: 
Sed magnum stridens contorta phalarica venit, 
Fulminis acta modo. 
Aen. xii. 578: 


Ferrum alii torquent et obumbrant aethera telis. 


Aen. xii. 536: 
Occurrit, telumque aurata ad tempora torquet. 


Thus turbo would be the nearest Latin 
equivalent for ‘a shell’ travelling in 
rotary motion from a siege gun: torqueo 
and contorqueo =‘ to shoot.’ 

(These verbs are also applied to tigna, 
saxa, etc., when swept along in rotary 
motion down the swift current of a river 
or a waterfall. Vergil, Aen. vi. 551: 
‘Tartareus Phlegethon, torquetque son- 
antia saxa.’) 

Vergil, Aen. xi. 615 : 

Excussus Aconteus 


Fulminis in morem, aut tormento ponderis acti, 
Praecipitat longe, etc. 


In Ovid, Met. ix. 217: 

Lichan | Corripit Alcides, et terque quaterque 
rotatum 

Mittit in Euboicas tormento fortius undas. 

This verb torqueo and its compounds 
are so applied at least one hundred 
times in the Aeneid alone. Ovid, Silius, 
and Lucan likewise frequently use turbo 
and torgueo in this sense. 

In Silvius iv. 542 we find: 

Intorquens directo turbine robur. 


In Latin prose authors we have tormenta 
(derived from the verb torgueo) as the 
regular word for ‘ heavy guns,’ corres- 
ponding to our artillery. These were 
evidently so called because there was 
some contrivance for giving an initial 
rotary motion to the projectile, analo- 
gous to the spirally grooved barrel of a 
modern gun. The remarkable passage 
in Lucan’s Pharsalia, Bk. iii. 465— 
Lancea sed tenso ballistae turbine rapta, 


seems to show that the ballistae were 
likewise so constructed. 
In Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations, 


Bk. ii. 57: 
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Ut enim ballistae lapidum et religua tormenta 
telorum eo graviores emissiones habent, quo 
sunt contenta atque adducta vehementius, 
he includes the ballistae among the tor- 
menta. 

In the well-known Vergilian simile 
(Aen. vii. 380) of the boys whipping 
their top, Vergil uses turbo of the top 
in rotary motion : 

Ceu quondam torto volitans sub verbere turbo. 


It is the verbere torto that imparts the 
spin tothe top. The rotary motion was 
apparently similarly imparted to the pro- 
jectiles from the ballistae and other tor- 
menta. In Lucan’s Pharsalia, vi. 198: 


Hunc aut tortilibus vibrata phalarica nervis 
Obruat aut vasti muralia pondera saxi. 


I.e., the phalarica hurled with strings 
that impart a twist (lortilibus). 

At the close of Bk. xii. of the Aeneid 
Vergil pictures the hero of his epic, when 
hurling the fatal weapon at Turnus: 

Cunctanti telum Aeneas fatale coruscat, 

Sortitus fortunam oculis : et corpore toto 

Eminus zatorguet. Murali concita nunquam 

Tormento sic saxa fremunt, nec fulmine tanti 

Dissultant crepitus. Volat atri /uréinzs instar 

Exitium dirum hasta ferens. 


Murali tormento here refers to the ballista 
or siege gun of the ancients. 
Again, Aen. xii. 855. 
Illa volat, celerique ad terram turbine fertur ; 
Non secus ac nervo per nubem impulsa sagitta. 
Similarly Vergil constantly uses stri- 
dens to describe the peculiar whizzing 
sound of such a rotating projectile. 


_ Tortilis and tortus seem to be the regular 


adjectives applied to what we would 
term ‘rifling’ in a modern gun. 

In one passage (Aen. vill. 429) where 
the Cyclops in their arsenal are manu- 
facturing the thunderbolts for Jupiter, 
Vergil represents one of the ingredients 
by the untranslatable phrase— 


Tres imbris fortz radios, tres nubis aquosae 
Addiderant. 


In Aeneid xi. 560, etc., when Camilla’s 
father is flying from his pursuers and 
lashes his infant daughter to his spear 
and hurls it across the swollen river, 
Vergil thus describes him: 


Dixit et adducto contortum hastile lacerto 

Immittit : sonuere undae ; rapidum super 
amnem 

Infelix fugit in iaculo stridente Camilla. 


Camilla herself from infancy understood 
the art. 

Aen. xi. 578: 

Tela manu iam tum tenera puerilia torsit. 


The question naturally arises as to 
what Homeric word Vergil translates 
by torquere and its compounds. The 
most usual expression in Homer is: 

dpremahov mpote €yxos. 

As mdddew is the regular ex- 
pression for giving the rotary motion to 
the helmet containing the lots, so as to 
make one leap out, it seems likely that 
the initial shake, or twist, that the 
Homeric heroes gave when hurling their 
spears is naturally expressed by apre- 
madov, a quick initial twist upwards, 
familiar to modern travellers in South 
Africa, who have watched the Kaffirs 
imparting such a twist when hurling 
their assegais. Vergil seems to render 
by torquco and its com- 
pounds and sometimes adds tmmittit. 

These references seem conclusively 
to show that the ancients understood 
the importance of the rifling process. 

But the difficult question naturally 
arises—how did they first learn this 
curiously intricate principle, which was 
lost sight of for so many centuries, and 
was only quite recently revived in the 
case of our modern heavy guns, and 
apparently applied for the first time by 
the English when our modern rifle was 
introduced inthe Crimean War? Even 
a military genius like Napoleon never 
thought of rifling his guns. 

This seems all the more strange when 
we remember that the Kaffirs and nearly 
all savage tribes understand the prin- 
ciple. Any travellers in modern times 
who have watched the natives in South 
Africa hurling their assegais, know how 
skilfully all the Kaffirs impart this initial 
twist. If you ask them why they give 
rotary motion in hurling, they can tell 
you at once the reason and its import- 
ance. If you ask the Kaffir toshow you 
slowly how the trick is done, he curtly 
replies: ‘It is no use, no white man 
could ever hurl an assegai with that 
initial twist.’ 

This was an ars assueta to the Ver- 
gilian heroes of the heroic age. The 
Homeric Zeus knew howto impart that 
twist in hurling his thunderbolts. Yet 
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strange to say, the musket with a barrel 
spirally grooved to give the ball a rotary 
motion is one of the inventions of the 
last century, and the dimpled golf ball 
an invention of the last ten years. 

All the Homeric scholars, except Dr. 


Walter Leaf, have persistently mistrans- 
lated tepmuxépavvos for centuries, though 
they had Vergil’s exact translation to 
guide them. 
ROBERT F. CROOK. 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


NOTES 


ANTH. PAL. VII. 222 (PHILO- 
DEMUS). 


"EvOade ths pwaraxov péGos, 

évOade Keita 

Tpuvyovwwv car- 

paxiowr, 

KarvBn Kai Sodros évérperev, 

pov 

oTwpvrin, Myrnp hv Oeav— 
5 crépEaca ta ap pi 

yuvalKk@v 

Kai dirtpwv Aaidos 

K.T.D. 

IT seems to me obvious that the 
Tpuvyovov in whose honour (or dis- 
honour) this evidently sportive epitaph 
was written was not a woman, but a 
very effeminate eunuch priest of Cybele, 
whom Philodemus talks of as if he 
were a woman. Salmacis means an 
effeminate man (Cic. de Off. I. 61). 
The sense of the rare word caBakos 
seems to be, as Hesychius gives it, 
capes, which is more or less ethically 
equivalent to wadaxds (Musonius talks 
of trav véwy Kai padaxoi), 
and Suidas is wrong, I should say, in 
explaining it here as Avovvovaxos (con- 
necting it with caPdfew). So the 
effeminacy and softness of Trygonion 
are insisted on in the first couplet and 
no less in the last 

Baxxe 
pn Batov, aX’ NevKoiwv Kadv- 
Kas 


—not brambles, which are symbolical of 
virility (cp. A.P. v. 27), but soft Aevxoia. 
These qualities are no reproach to a 
woman, but they are to a man, and if, 
as I think certain, the epitaph is meant 
to be the reverse of a compliment, it 


cannot have been written about a 
woman. 

In line 5 audi yuvarxov means no- 
thing, and one asks oneself what is the 
force of povvn. I propose to write 
npeyuvaixwv for audi y. Then in this 
couplet there is a compliment, but not 
perhaps a very welcome one, to Try- 
gonion, whom, by the way, we can 
scarcely suppose to have himself adopted 
this feminine name, by which he was 
known. He was the only one of his 
class who really 
loved the orgies of Cypris, the only one 
who was, like Lais, really an accom- 
plished strumpet. The word npeyivaé 
is used in another epigram (VI. 217) 
of one of this class of people. dyti- 
yuvaixwv, formed on the model of 
avttdveipa, might of course be possible, 
and is nearer to the ductus litterarum. 

W. R. PaTon. 

Vathy, Samos, 

Greece. 


A NOTE ON ARISTOTLE, 
METEOROLOGY II. 6. 


No reader of Meteorology II. 6, in 
Bekker’s edition, can fail to be struck 
by the difficulty of the sentence begin- 
ning éote tov eipnuévov 
(364 a 13). According to Alexander’s 
diagram (ed. Hayduck, p. 109), which, 
if it is not Aristotle’s own (363 a 26), 
must at least be correct in all essentials, 
the names of the winds from west to 
north and from north to east are: 
Léhupos, apyéotns, Opackias, Bopéas, 
péons, After Aris- 
totle has specified in some detail the 
directions from which he conceives 
these winds to blow, and has explained 
why the northerly winds outnumber the 
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southerly—a point that does not here 
concern us—he continues, according to 
Bekker’s text, which is also, in the 
main, that of Camotius, Sylburg, Ca- 
saubon, Pacius, Du Val, Ideler, and 
Bopéas peéev 6 7’ amapKtias Kupiwtata, 
Opackias Kotvos apyéotou 
Kal Bopéov, x.7.X. What could 
Aristotle have meant in saying that 
‘@pacxias is common to apyéorns and 
péons,’ instead of ‘common to dpyéorns 
and Popéas’ (cf. 363b 29-31)? The 
difficulty can be avoided by adopting in 
place of Camotius’ reading the reading 
of any MS. 

Let us look first at a reading which 
I believe to be the correct reading; 
it is found in E, Parisinus suppl. 314, 
the Ambrosianus, H, N, F, Olympio- 
dorus, the first Aldine edition, and all 
three of the editions of Erasmus; and 
it is one of the many merits of Busse- 
maker that he restored it to the text. 
Camotius’ reading might now be almost 
dead if it had not found its way into 
S.-Hilaire’s translation. In order to 
get this right reading from Camotius’ 
reading we must change xowos dpyéorou 
Kal pécou to Kal péons. will 
now apply not only to Bopéas and 
atrapktias, but also, though perhaps in 
a lesser degree, to Opacxias and péons, 
the north wind’s nearest neighbours. 
With o 6€ xatxias will begin, in an 
indirect way, a warning that Aristotle’s 
scheme does not exactly correspond to 
the ways of everyday speech—that if 
the compass presupposed by everyday 
speech were superimposed on Aristotle’s 
scientific compass, it would be neces- 
sary, in order to make the cardinal 
points coincide, to turn the scientific 
compass slightly in the direction in 
which clock hands move. 

The three MSS. which do not share 
this right reading—the Vindobonensis, 
the Matritensis, and F,—have kai Opa- 
Kowds apyéctouv Kai Bopéov, omit- 
ting péons b€ Katxias Kowds 
cai. Although at first sight this may 
seem an extraordinary divergence, sug- 
gesting even the possibility of a recen- 
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sion, a little examination shows that 
its origin was purely palaeographical : 
kal péons o xatxias (eighteen letters) 
was omitted through homoeoteleuton ; 
the resulting text being nonsensical, 
amndwrov had to be changed to dp- 
yéorou (cf. 363b 29). If, as is likely 
(Classical Philology X., 1915, 208-211), 
the archetype had nine letters to the 
line, the omission would have been 
particularly easy. 
F. H. Foses. 


‘TO EAT,’ IN GREEK: 
PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


IN Class. Rev. xxiv. p. 56 I pointed 
out that in the Greek of St. John’s 
Gospel tpwyw had displaced éofiw as 
the present correlated in use with the 
aorist épayov. I have recently been 
engaged in examining the vocabulary 
of Barnabas’ Epistle, and it may be of 
interest to record the results bearing 
on this point. 

Barnabas has gdyete 7 § 5 (and in 
quotations ddyerbe, and dayé- 
twoav). He has tpwye 10 § 3, and 
tpwyev 7 § ro and 10 § 2. Neither 
he nor any other Apostolic Father 
has éo@iw, and Hermes has tpwyeuv 
Sim. v. 3 § 7. The Didache Apost. has 
payetat, Ignatius Trall. g § 1 has 
épayev, Hermes has gdayeiv Sim. ix. 
1 § 10, which is found also in Martyr. 
Polycarp. 7 § 2. 

The significance of all this can only 
be gauged when it is added that the 
Apologists never use tpwyw, but Justin 
has éo6iw eleven times in the Dialogue, 
Athenagoras has it once; the future 
gdyoua is nine times in Justin, and 
épayov thirteen, Athenagoras having it 
once. Justin Dialog. 22 § 9 has 
payopat. 

As for compounds, we find catagdyy 
in Barn. Ep. 10 § 4, but xaréderae in a 
quotation in 1 Clem. 8 § 4, while Barn. 
6 § 2 has xatadayerac in quotation. 
The aorist xatagpayetv is in Ign. Rom. 
5 § 2. 

T. NICKLIN. 
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REVIEWS 


VALETON ON THE ILIAD. 


De Iliadis Fontibus et Compositione, scrip- 
sit MATTHAEUS VALETON. 8}” x6". 
Pp. 338. Lugduni-Batavorum 
apud E. J. Brill, 1915. Gulden 3.50. 


Tuis is a republication of papers which 
have recently appeared in Mnemosyne 
and are themselves an expansion of one 
published as far back as 1895. For a 
reason given in the preface the text had 
to be reproduced verbatim, and, as mis- 
takes in it were numerous and it required 
to be improved and added to, it is supple- 
mented in the book by fourteen columns 
of Corrigenda et Addenda. As no one 
could venture to study the contents 
without first making the necessary al- 
terations (about a hundred of them cor- 
recting errors in references to the Iliad 
and Odyssey), it is to be feared that not 
many will make the attempt. Even in 
the list of Corr. et Add., which is itself 
not complete—there are, ¢.g., five cor- 
rections necessary in the last five lines 
and notes on p. 172—there are thirty 
slips. And the Index is confined to a 
list of proper names. 

The first part of the book is devoted 
to the discovery of the primitive lays 
which were the sources of the Iliad, and 
these are recovered with astonishing 
ease. The argumentation is altogether 
too facile; one halts several times on 
almost every page at a videtur, a veri 
simile, a haud dubie, a vix erraveris,a jure 
conjeceris, and is not surprised to find 
that doubts and suspicions thus indi- 
cated are corrected subsequently by the 
author. In addition to this, the conclu- 
sions of the Sagenverschiebungen school, 
especially the notion (characterised by 
Wilamowitz, who is still a law unto 
many, as an Ungeheurlichkeit) that the two 
Aiases were originally one, are accepted 
and freely utilised ; the best ethnograph- 
ical papers of recent years, such as Dr. 
Leaf’s Troy and Mr. Allen’s studies in 
the Catalogue, are not regarded; and 
practically every hero is a ‘ faded god.’ 
On such foundations it is not easy to 
build a theory that will command much 


assent. For illustration, one need not 
go far beyond the first section, in which 
a fons is recovered which did not know 
Achilles, and in which Aias 6 rpwtotutos 
was the hero who took Troy and slew 
Hector. The view of the Catalogue 
which helps to this conclusion may be 
said to be antiquated. 

It is hard to believe that a tithe of 
what Dr. Valeton thinks he has proved 
about these various fontes can ever be 
established, seeing that our materials 
for determining them, their origin and 
order in time, and their precise scope 
and content, are of the scantiest descrip- 
tion. It isa field in which a gift for the 
detection of irregularities in the Homer- 
ic narrative and for acute conjecture 
may easily be carried to a pernicious 
degree, in which only a very limited 
measure of agreement can ever be ex- 
pected, and in which the excesses which 
seem inseparable from Homeric inquiry 
are already apparent. Thus the exis- 
tence of a well-developed pre-Homeric 
‘Argo epic,’ to take a prominent in- 
stance, is inferred as confidently as if 
all the lore amassed by Apollonius Rho- 
dius were already to be found in Homer. 
Yet the Odyssey does not mention even 
an oim, but only says the voyage, which 
was a Weltbegebenheit, no doubt, was of 
interest to everybody, possibly in merest 
Volksgesang, while the Iliad merely names 
Jason’s son by Hypsipylé. How are we 
to explain such dearth of reference, es- 
pecially in the Homeric epic which is 
believed to be much the later of the two, 
and which offers such splendid oppor- 
tunities for the appropriation of matter ? 
Inferences from the traditions, tales and 
Marchen that went to the making of a 
Saga that was certainly in ewigem Fluss, 
and in which chronological sequence is 
hardly to be traced, to poems embody- 
ing them seem often to be extremely 
rash. 

In regard to Composition, Dr. Vale- 
ton starts, like Bethe, from the ‘ Great 
Discrepancy’ between the Presbeia and 
the Patrokleia, and reconstructs an Achil- 
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leid of some 2,000 lines, in which Achil- 
les relents to Agamemnon’s envoys. It 
differs remarkably from other Achilleids, 
as by the inclusion of practically the 
whole of the first Iliad unexpurgated 
and nearly the whole of the ninth, not 
excluding the references to the Wall, 
which is, however, only murus humilis. 
The sponsor for this new version of the 
Kern says as much for its theme as can 
be said, but his attempted refutation of 
the old objection that the protagonist 
does nothing but rage and talk is futile. 
The tremendous reply to the envoys is 
shorn of all its glory and reduced toa 
miserable 35 lines, and one must hope, 
for the credit of the old bards, that they 
did not perpetrate the sudden change to 
a quiet acceptance of the enemy’s gifts 
which is now suggested, or anything like 
the present feeble transition to the Re- 
conciliation, with which the restored 


poem abruptly ends. This Achilleid 
will hardly find acceptance. 

Its conversion into an Iliad was the 
work of many later hands. The one 
completing poetical agency for which 
Dr. Bethe argues so earnestly is not 
discovered or required. Such are the 
divergent results of the application of a 
method which seems to allow no licence 
and to show no mercy to the poetry 
examined, and in fact appears to forget 
that the subject of the criticism ts poetry. 
Homeric students can learn something 
from both treatises, but neither pro- 
vides us with a satisfactory substitute 
for the ‘deplorable ‘“‘Homer” of the 
unitarians ’—which is the recent epes- 
bolism of a Homerist embittered by the 
futility of the apophthegm that figures 
can prove anything. 

A. SHEWAN. 


THE SCOPE OF CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP. 


A Short History of Classical Scholarship. 
Twenty-six illustrations. By Sir 
Joun Sanpys. Pp. xvi+456. 8vo. 
The University Press, Cambridge, 
Igi5. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE other morning I received a letter 
from a familiar correspondent, in which 
he confesses that he has once more 
attacked the Iliad, and has once more 
been wearied to boredom. He is piqued 
by the enthusiasm for the classical 
literatures, which furnishes the main- 
spring of the history of classical scholar- 
ship, and from time to time sets out to 
discover the secret of this enthusiasm. 
I have read Sir John Sandys’ admirable 
abridgment of his great history, with an 
eye upon the case of my friend and 
upon the many others whom he repre- 
sents. My friend quotes with a spice of 
malice Monsieur Le Bon, who, in The 
Psychology of the Crowd, asserts that 
‘ for a modern reader the work of Homer 
disengages an incontestable ennui: but 
who would dare to say so?’ The book 
before us, however, begins and ends 
upon the note of Homer, and is there- 
fore in loud disaccord with these out- 
side opinions. 

Sir John Sandys has taken for granted 


the supreme merit of the tradition 
enshrined in the Greek and Roman 
languages, and has allowed the grounds 
for this pre-eminence to appear in- 
cidentally. For this reserve I am grate- 
ful. The slight amount of rhetoric 
which lights up these pages is just 
enough to give a relish to the dry 
banquet set before us. Mere praise, as 
distinct from a careful judgment of 
value, is almost an impertinence when 
we are in the presence of great names ; 
although from my friend’s case it would 
appear that the classical enthusiast 
must always have an apologia available. 
For that matter Keats’ Sonnet has done 
more for Homeric Studies in England 
than any professed work of Scholarship. 

It is no longer possible for even the 
most devoted student to take all classical 
learning for his province. But with 
this history before us we can proceed, 
each in our*own line, with the full con- 
fidence that in most other fields we have 
comrades upon whose work we may 
rely to supplement the deficiencies. and 
cover the defects, of our own. There 
is, therefore, no excuse for the mere 
amateur who wastes his time upon 
what, as he may find out, has already 
been done better than anything which 
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he can hope to achieve. But what is 
the special mark of the amateur in this 
whole field? I imagine that Sir John 
Sandys has really acted upon the pre- 
cedent of Bernhardy (p. 333), who, in 
his System of Classical Learning, treated 
Grammar as the organon, the indis- 
pensable instrument. An amateur 
therefore here is the illiteratus. An 
adequate command of grammatical 
usage throughout its entire range cha- 
racterises the typical scholar—a Bentley, 
a Porson, a Lachmann, a Munro. 

But since the sentence occupies in its 
analysis nearly the whole time of the 
grammarian, it is possible to be an 
excellent scholar within purely gram- 
matical limits, and yet to fail in the 
higher ranges of criticism and interpre- 
tation. Now, the ultimate test of a 
critic is the extent to which he can so 
far enter into the spirit of a writer as 
almost to put himself in his place. And 
indeed this is the justification of the 
English tradition which insists on the 
power to compose in the classical 
languages as part of the outfit of the 
scholar who is to be a critic. Unless 
Munro had been able to write good 
Latin verses, he would have been less 
successful with his edition of Lucretius 
(p. 409). 

Why is it, nevertheless, that fami- 
liarity with the great literatures of 
antiquity is so rarely conjoined with the 
power of original production? My 
manual of English literature has no 
room forthenames of Porsonand Munro. 
But—admirable trait—it inserts Isaac 
Watts and leaves out Theodore Watts- 
Dunton. We have no criticism worth 
mention, only cliques. On the other 
hand, therefore, the classical amateur 
passes muster sometimes in the outside 
world by his unimportant studies. The 
same manual informs me of the years 
that were distinguished by Mr. Glad- 


stone’s work on Homer, or by Sir 
Theodore Martin’s translation of Cattul- 
lus. What is the clue that can guide us 
in this confusion ? 

The answer is this: the sentence 
which occupies the grammarian with its 
analysis corresponds to the psycho- 
logical unit. There is no mental process 
which normally answers toa single part 
of speech apart from the sentence. In 
Chinese, I am told, no word exists apart 
from the sentence. Hence the gram- 
marian, like the pure mathematician, 
deals with a subject - matter of an 
abstract character, in which he forms 
hypotheses from which certain con- 
clusions follow. Only so far as the 
grammarian goes outside grammar into 
probable studies, history and literary 
criticism, does he attain the humanities. 
But the certainty of grammar—I speak 
as an ‘ analogist ’ (p. 39)—did not guard 
Bentley when he worked on a subject- 
matter in which his results could be 
freely canvassed, nor Rutherford when 
he re-wrote Thucydides. Neither Bentley 
nor, with less excuse, Rutherford realised 
the tendency of scholarship, in this 
respect, to distort the judgment. The 
sphere of emendation, however, is now 
controlled by a closer knowledge of the 
text. At the same time the methods of 
interpretation are enriched from sources 
which lie outside grammar. I could 
imagine, therefore, a history of scholar- 
ship which traced beyond the individual 
life the successive stages through which 
the knowledge of classical antiquity was 
attained. This would not, indeed, be a 
series of biographies such as_ those 
which lie before us. But it would find 
in Sir John Sandys’ pages an excellent 
foundation, a Plutarch, if we may confuse 
chronography, offering materials to a 
Thucydides. F 

RANK GRANGER. 


University College, Nottingham. 
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ZANDER’S EURYTHMIA. 


Eurythmia. By C. ZANDER. Part II.: 
Numert Latini aetas integra. Pp. 
i-xxxvill, 1-675. M. 12. 1913. 
Part III.: Eurythmia Ciceronis. Pp. 
i-xi, 1-272. M. 8. 1914. Leipzig: 
O. Harrassowitz. 


THESE two volumes form a sequel to 
a previous work by the same author, 
Eurythmia Demosthenis, 1910, M. 8. 

Dr. Zander, Emeritus Professor in 
the University of Lund (Sweden), has 
in these three treatises performed the 
great feat of writing over 1,400 pages 
in excellent Latin upon the theory of 
ancient prose-rhythm, a subject upon 
which he has novel views. Since the 
tone of this review must necessarily be 
somewhat controversial, it is pleasant 
to be able to state in advance that his 
industry and learning are beyond re- 
proach. No one who has written on 
the subject has studied more widely the 
statements of ancient writers on rhetoric 
and metre, and his work contains many 
chapters in which those who differ most 
sharply from his conclusions will find a 
more complete collection of materials 
than anywhere else. 

It is necessary to begin with a few 
words on the subject of method. The 
question of prose-rhythm is compli- 
cated, and should be studied first in its 
simplest form. It has been shown by 
Norden that a common principle per- 
vades prose-rhythm, both in Greek and 
in Latin, from Thrasymachus to 
Petrarch. The process is one of de- 
velopment, or, as it has been termed by 
L. Havet, one of ‘impoverishment.’ 
Certain rhythms become more and 
more frequent to the exclusion of others. 
The climax is reached in the mediaeval 
cursus with its three stereotyped forms, 
viz. cursus planus, cursus tardus, cursus 
velox, The secret of ancient prose- 
rhythm was first revealed by the study 
of the cursus. The three forms of this 


are the successors of the three favourite 
cadences employed by Cicero and other 
classical writers, the only difference 
being that they are regulated by stress- 
accent and not by quantity, and the 
same three cadences appear, militant 


though not yet triumphant, in the 
prose of Demosthenes and _ Isocrates. 
The correct method, therefore, is to 
start from what is certain. We cannot 
find our way through the labyrinth 
unless we are provided with a clue. 

So, again, when we are dealing with 
a sentence of Cicero or Demosthenes, 
we should consider first the clausula, 
since this is the place where the rhythm 
is most apparent. It is only after 
studying the rhythm of the clausula 
that we are in a position to examine 
the harsh and broken rhythms which 
pervade the sentence. 

There is also the question of ter- 
minology. The ancients were accus- 
tomed to speak of various feet. Thus 


Quintilian (ix. 4. ror) treats Brute 


dubitavi as a combination either of a 
first paeon (— ~ ~ ~) and a spondee, 
or of a dactyl and a bacchiac (~ — -, 
and in the same chapter (§ 104), when 


speaking of (digni)tate superabat, treats 
the cadence as consisting of a trochee 
and a pyrrich. This is exceedingly 
confusing, especially when unfamiliar 
feet, e.g. palimbacchiacs, epitrites, doch- 
miacs, etc., are used. The ‘ metrical 
school’ among modern inquirers sub- 
stitute a metrical formula for a descrip- 


tion by feet. Thus Brute dubitavi and 


(digni)tate superabat both =—~ | — ~ 
(Zielinski’s 12). It is the signal merit 
of Zielinski to have invented a system 
of symbols which enables us to jettison 
the cumbrous machinery employed by 
the ancients, and to present the facts 
in an intelligible form. 

Zander neglects, or despises, all these 
means of grace. The cursus is not 
mentioned anywhere throughout his 
1,400 pages. He begins with Greek, 
not with Latin. When dealing with 
Latin, he deals first with what he terms 
aetas integra, a motley band of writers 
from Nepos to Lactantius, whom he 
quotes indiscriminately, and winds up 
with Cicero. Both in Greek and in 
Latin he analyses the beginning of the 
sentence first, and then the clausula, 
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while the study both of the initia and of 
the endings is mixed up with that of 
the pervading rhythm. He has no 
symbols to denote senticilnn forms. It 
is, therefore, not to be wondered at if 
his method produces singular results. 

Zander has two main theories. The 
first is that prose-rhythm depends not 
on the use of particular cadences, but 
on what he calls congrua iteratio, i.e. 
the repetition of rhythms within a 
system. Thus he says (iii. 167) mzhil 
est systema nist complexio numeri iterati 
aut numerorum tteratorum. So (p. 163) 
omnis prosae rhythimicae Graecae et Latinae 
hoc commune est rhythmum rhythmo reddit 
congruenter. Hoc illud est quod Graece 
dicitur pvOpov Latine numerum 
servare. Any rhythm is good if it is 
repeated: neque enim ullum est genus 
clausulae, sive est frequens sive rarum, sive 
a Cicerone laudatur, sive improbatur, quin 
a Cicerone congrue iteretur, idque codem 
systemate. Nullus rhythmus est singularis 
ullo loco (p. 156). 

It is not to be disputed that :teratio 
plays a large part in prose-rhythm. It 
is a necessary ingredient in concinnitas, 
that part of the oratorical numerus 
which resides in the cy#uarTa of Gorgias, 
as distinguished from the cadences of 
Thrasymachus. Zander’s theory of 
iteratio is closely connected with that 
of responsio, developed by May, and the 
principle is fully recognised by Zielinski 
in his constructive rhythm. That, 
however, it is the only principle of 
rhythm is a very bold statement, which 
explains the remarkable note on p. 193 
non omnem prosam Ciceronis esse rhythii- 
cam: multa orationum, multa disputatio- 
num numero carent. 

Zander’s second theory is that of 
ictus in prose. His iteratio depends 
upon this as well as upon quantity, and 
in his ‘systems’ he always marks the 
ictus as well as the quantities. The 
existence of ictus in verse is attested 
by ancient writers, who speak of «pétos 
or percussio, and is established by various 
metrical phenomena. Some writers 
upon the clausula use the term ictus, 
but here they are treading on perilous 
ground, and possibly confusing ictus 
with accent. Zander assigns a natural 


ictus to every foot in prose, this ictus 
being identical with that which the foot 
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would have in verse, qui cuiusque 
rhythmi ictus in versibus, tidem fere ictus 
Suerunt in prosa rhythinica (ii. 293) : so 
also una quaeque clausula orationis cum 
versus part clausula ictibus congruit (1b. 
p. 299). He admits that there is no 
ancient authority for any such ictus, 
but claims to have discovered it scan- 
dendo et recitando. 

The first law of ictus, we are told, is 
that it rests on a long syllable or the 
first of two shorts (ictus bibrevis). In 
the case of the iambic, trochee and 
cretic we have ~ +, =~,+~>. When 
we come to the dactyl or the anapaest, 
there are two possibilities, viz. =~ ~ 
or and ~~- or Thus 
(i. 452) peyddos is treated as an 
example of ~ ~ ~, and on the next page 
peyadnv as one of ~~ The spondee 
presents still greater difficulties. We 
are told that it may be descending 
(+ -) or ascending (-~). As examples 
we are given the ictus of urns in— 


Il. i. 562 
éumns ov te Suvnceat aro 
vpov. 


xii. 326 
Lol Lol > A 
vov éurns yap Khnpes épectacw 


In the first case urns receives the 
verse ictus on its first syllable, and in 
the second on its last syllable. Zander, 
however, uses the passages to show 
that in prose a spondee may be descend- 
ing or ascending. When we have a 
succession of spondees, the accent is 


The ictus is distinguished 
from the ictus quantitatis by its vola- 
tility: continuo cursu orationis.. . 
spondet ictus iam est in ultima, iam in 
paenultima, 1am in utraque syllaba (i. 470). 
Zander says triumphantly sine his 
legibus rhythmus est nullus, secundum has 
leges rhythmus est verus. 

The pronunciation of a Greek word 
depended on quantity and accent. To 
these Zander adds ictus. We have 
thus three ingredients. This seems a 
good deal, but it is possible that ictus 
could live in amity with a pitch accent. 
The Latin accent, however, on the 
strength of philological and metrical 
phenomena, is generally supposed to 


said to be on alternate syllables, e.g. 
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have been one of stress, in classical 
times as well as previously and later 
on. Quintilian (I. 5. 51) says definitely 
that in every disyllable the accent was 


on the first syllable, e.g. dabo. To this 
Zander adds an ictus on the ultimate. 
This introduces a quarrel between 
accent and ictus, in which one must go 
to the wall. He admits (ii. 460) cum 
percussio scandendo sive recitando perci- 
ptatur, accentus ratio cognoscitur ex libris 
Latinorum grammaticorum : so also (p. 
462) grammatici Latini ita de accentu 
Latino disputant ut ictus nec mentionem 
faciant nec rationem habeant. He re- 
mains, however, faithful to ictus, and 
transfers to it functions generally as- 
cribed to the accent, while he adopts 
the view that the Latin accent was one 
of pitch, as in Greek. It is difficult to 


follow him here. Thus, if we take ego 
(=éy@), the shortening of o is simple, if 
there was a stress accent on the first 
syllable. According to Zander, how- 
ever, the ictus is on the ultimate. If 
so, how could it shorten the -o ? 

A large part of these volumes is taken 
up by ‘systems,’ 7.e. passages arranged 
to bring out the ttevationes with the ictus 
marked. It would occupy much space 
to give examples, and the reader would 
find them difficult to follow. Zander 
marks the quantities, but has no system 
of symbols to denote various sequences, 
and the agreements in many cases are 
by no means obvious. Also, frequently 
a sentence is considered in connexion 
with the end of a preceding sentence 
and the beginning of the next. The 
method of division is arbitrary in the 
extreme. This may be illustrated by a 
simple case, viz. de Corona, § 1 tots Bevis 
Tao. Kal macas. This is de- 
scribed by Dionysius as constructed in 
thecreticrhythm. The natural division 
Is— 


Tots Oeois (— ~ — — ~ -) 
Tao kat Tacas ~ — — —). 
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Zander arranges thus (iii. 198)— 

[Tots Belois evyo- (— — ~) 

-pat Tao (— — ~) 

kal (— —-), 
and explains as a threefold iteratio of 
the palimbacchius (-—~). Such a 
division is unnatural, since it leaves 
tots Oe- out ef the rhythm, divides 
and separates from kal 
maoats. It is also unhistorical, since it 
does not recognise that the double 
cretic (tots evyouat) is very common 
in Greek prose, also one of Cicero’s 
three favourite forms, and that it became 
stereotyped in the cursus tardus. So 
mao. Kat is identical with the 
clausula pndé to&evn, with which it is 
coupled by Quintilian (IX. 4. 63), as 
an example of Demosthenes’ severa 
compositio, also with Cicero’s favourite 
cadence (Zielinski’s Form 1) and with 
the mediaeval cursus planus. Zander 
shows similar disregard for historical 
development when treating the double 
trochee of the Asiatics, which in Latin 
tends to take a cretic before it, and 
finally became the cursus velox. Thus 
in Cic. Cat. li. g certare cum usuris 


fructibus praediorum (Zielinski’s Form 3) 
Zander scans 

fructibu’ praediorum (+ ~ ~ - ~ = ~) 
in order to produce an tteratio with 

civibus uteremur (~~ ~ ~ - ~). 
Here Cicero is supposed to drop s final, 
after the manner of Lucretius. Else- 
where Zander ascribes correptio tambica 
to Cicero as found in Plautus, e.g. 
(iii. vi) meis moribus, domi meae. It is 
easy to produce iterationes by such 
expedients. 

If Zander has indeed detected the 
nature of rhythmical prose, while all 
his predecessors have gone astray, it 
may be prophesied that the new science 
is doomed to a speedy and unlamented 
death. 


ALBERT C. CLARK. 
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ENNIUS UND VERGILIUS. 


Ennius und Vergilius, Kriegsbilder aus 
Roms grosser Zeit. Von E. NORDEN. 
Teubner, 1915. 


THIs is a most interesting book, and as 
it is difficult to procure it in these times 
even an incomplete summary, which is 
all that I can offer—since the argument 
is long and intricate—may be useful to 
students of Vergil in this country. The 
thesis in brief which Norden main- 
tains with all his usual cleverness and 
learning is that Vergil has not only 
borrowed words and phrases from 
Ennius, but also the whole structure 
of certain episodes in the Aeneid. The 
episode to which Norden devotes the 
greater part of his book is the out- 
break of the war between the Trojans 
and Italians, as described in the seventh 
book of the Aeneid. Norden begins by 
endorsing the acute criticism of that 
book which is given in Macrobius v. 17. 1. 
The speaker there1—who is obviously 
using material that is much older than 
the age of Macrobius—maintains that 
Vergil was thrown upon his own re- 
sources when he came to find a cause 
for the outbreak of war between the 
Trojans and Italians. Homer was no 
use as a model, since he begins with 
the tenth year of the Trojan war. 
Vergil accordingly was left to find for 
himself a solution of the difficulty, and 
is as it were in labour to bring a new 
idea to birth. His first device—the 
wounding of the ranger’s stag by Iulus 
and the reprisals taken by its owners 
and their friends—is obviously trivial 
and puerile. He tries to strengthen it 
by magnifying the resentment felt by 
the country folk in general, so as to 
find a sufficient motive for war. He 
could hardly attribute the initiative to 
Latinus’ servants and followers, since 
they knew of the projected marriage 
between Aeneas and Lavinia, and were 
not likely to attack the son-in-law of 
their king. He accordingly invokes the 
Queen of Heaven and the Queen of the 


1 Norden thinks that the criticism may go 
back to M. Valerius Probus. But if that were 
so it is strange that no mention should be made 
in it of Vergil’s debt to Ennius, with whose 
works Probus must have been well acquainted. 


Furies, and paints a scene of frenzied 
excitement which the critic obviously 
regards as overdrawn and almost inde- 
cent. Maluissem Maronem et in hac parte 
apud auctorem suum uel apud quemlibet 
Graecorum alium quod sequeretur habuisse. 
Norden’s answer is that Vergil did find 
a model other than Homer to follow. 
That model was Ennius, and the un- 
satisfactory zig-zag movement of the 
plot in book vii. is due to his attempt 
to follow his own line and at the same 
time follow the line laid down by Ennius 
in his description of the causes of the 
second Punic war in the seventh book 
of the Annals. More fragments of this 
book of Ennius happen to be preserved 
than of any other except the first.? 
Norden’s arrangement of the fragments 
is on the whole convincing. I give a 
very brief abstract, in which the frag- 
ments are numbered according to 
Vahlen’s latest edition. The seventh 
book seems to have begun with an 
allusion to literary opponents who had 
criticised the dream with which the 
poet had opened the first book of the 
Amnals, and had apparently complained 
that little had come of it (218). What 
shall my subject be? says Ennius. 
Not the first Punic war, since that has 
been celebrated by Naevius, albeit in 
rough rustic metre (211). A survey of 
the origin of Carthage follows. To this 
section belongs Ekkehart’s fragment 
(222) referring to Hamilcar Rodinus’ 
visit to Alexander the Great and 220 
Poenos Sarva oriundos. Also 221 Poent 
dis soliti suos sacrificare puellos. This 
and the last probably refer to the siege 
of Carthage by Agathocles in 310. 
There followed an account of the mili- 
tary (265) and naval power of Carthage, 
with references to the quinquereme 
captured in 260 by the Romans and 
used by them as a model for their 
fleet (225-227, 230, 231, 252). This 
was followed by a description of the 


2 The seventh Hook begins a new kexad, so 
that the six books which it introduced were 
read as a separate work complete in itself, and 
grammarians are always in the habit of quoting 
more largely from the first book of a series than 
from the subsequént books. 
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young Hannibal’s oath (274). The 
cause of the second war goes back to 
the year 235, when Sardinia revolted 
from Rome at the instigation of the 
Carthaginians. The peace-party at 
Carthage send embassies to Rome, 
which delay the outbreak of war. So 
peaceful is the world in this year that 
the consul, T. Manlius, closes the temple 
of Janus after subduing Sardinia. But 
Juno will not have peace, and in the 
same year rouses the war-Fury, Dis- 
cord, from Tartarus (521), who tears 
open again the temple of Janus (522 
postquam Discordia taetra, etc.) and re- 
turns to the underworld near the sul- 
phurous Nar (260-262) after sowing the 
seeds of disaster. Ten years later the 
Celts rise in revolt, recalling to the poet 
the attack on the Capitol after the 
defeat at the Allia (164). Hannibal 
breaks the peace by the taking of 
Saguntum, and the seed sown by Dis- 
cord ripens into war. Juppiter summons 
a council of the gods (259, 257, 258). 
The remaining fragments so far as they 
can be placed refer to the battle of the 
Trebia (232) and to events in Spain 
(503, 253). 

Before proceeding to consider how 
the structure of Ennius’ poem is re- 
produced by Vergil it should be noted 
that Norden incidentally solves several 
difficulties which have long beset critics 
of the fragment of Ennius. I note two 
only. Firstly there has always, since 
the time of Merula, been the question 
of the exclusion of the first Punic war 
by Ennius from his Annals. This we 
have on the authority of Cicero, who 
in his Brutus states that Ennius ex- 
pressly excluded the first war on the 
ground that it had been already treated 
by Naevius. This statement has been 
questioned down to quite recent times, 
since the fragments concerning the 
Roman navy have been taken to refer 
to the first war. Vahlen, Leo, Skutsch, 
all think that Cicero, as a mere orator, 
must not be taken too seriously, and 
that Ennius must have given a sketch 
of the first war in his epic, since other- 
wise there is not material enough to fill 
the seventh book. But if we are to 


refuse the evidence of Cicero on such a 
point, and to believe that he misunder- 
stood the quotation which he gives 


from Ennius, we may as well give up 
all the facts of Roman literary history 
at once. Norden examines all the frag- 
ments which have been held to contain 
references to the first war, and shows 
very convincingly that they will fit 
into a sketch of the origin of the Punic 
power. The other fragment where I 
think his interpretation is new and right 
is 521, corpore Tartarino prognata palude 
uirago, cut par timber et ignis, spiritus et 
grams terra. This he holds to be a 
description of Discordia (Netxos, Ajpus 
aivatoecoa) in terms of the Empe- 
doclean philosophy which would have 
been familiar to the Italo-Greek Ennius. 
In Discord the four elements (tetpaxtvs 
Tav oTovxeiwv) were equally matched 
and consequently at war within their 
pairs, fire with water and earth with 
air. They never attain that predomin- 
ance (v7repBorm) of one over the other, 
which is the condition of a moa xpaous 
and makes organic life possible. 

I do not say that Norden’s recon- 
struction of Ennius is to be accepted 
throughout, though I find his argument 
very persuasive and his results very 
probable. Perhaps the supernatural 
apparatus of the poem is set going a 
little too soon if Juno and Discord 
begin their work in B.c. 235 while the 
second Punic war does not begin till 
218. But I think he shews clearly that 
in both Ennius and Vergil we have 
the same apparatus, namely, Juno, the 
Fury and the Council of the Gods. 
Vergil is compelled to strain his 
borrowed framework in order to fit it 
to a new context. While in Ennius 
Juno sends the Fury who sows the 
seed of Discord and opens the gates of 
Janus, in Vergil Juno sends the Fury 
and at the same time goes herself and 
herself opens the temple. Norden agrees 
with the critic in Macrobius in finding 
Vergil’s plot overloaded and exag- 
gerated. The incitement to war is 
really weakened by being assigned to 
two characters who have hardly room 
in which to move. I think we can 
admit this much without being untrue 
to Vergil, who had not polished this 
portion of his poem. But Norden, like 
so many German scholars, is inclined to 
push his advantage too far and to forget 
that he is dealing with a poet. When 
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for instance he calmly says that since 
the Fury Allecto begins her shouting 
from Laurentum it is grotesque to 
suppose that she could be heard by 
Nemi, Narno and Velino, because the 


range of the Sabine hills comes be- 
tween, I confess that I boggle at the 
argument. Poetis quidlibet audendt sem- 
per fuit aequa potestas. 

F. W. HALL. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Klassiker der Archdologie : im Neudruck 
herausgegeben von F. HILLER VON 
GARTRINGEN, G. Karo, O. KERN, C. 
Ropert. Bd. III. L. Ross: Insel- 
reisen. Halle a. S.: Niemayer. 


Ross’s book is rare, difficult to get, 
and badly printed ; hence we are grate- 
ful to the editor for this excellent and 
cheap reprint. We recommend it cor- 
dially to all students of Greek history 
and manners; it is indispensable. 

W. H. D. R. 


Luyxpitixyn Tpomixn tis Tov 
éyxpitav xpoverv THs Noyo- 
texvias. vmod Pecz. Buda- 
pest: Hungarian Academy of Sisena. 
Kop. 8. 


Tuis volume contains the metaphors 
of Homer, Pindar, Aeschylus, Sopho- 
cles, Euripides, and Aristophanes. The 
tropes are classified by figures: Synec- 
doche, Metonymy, Analogy, and under 
these by subject. It is a useful collec- 
tion, but the philosophical analysis is 
sometimes pedantic. Unfortunately 
there is no index, so that the book is 
difficult to use. 
W. H. D. R. 


Die griechischen Nachrichten iiber Indicn 
bis zum Feldzuge Alexanders des grossen. 
W. REESE. Teubner. M. 3,cl. M. 4. 


THE author prints the statements about 
India from Skylax, Hekataios, Hero- 
dotus, Ktesias, Hellanikos, Democritos, 
Xenophon, Ephoros, and Aristotle. He 
then discusses each critically. Heka- 
taios, he holds, used the published story 
of the voyage of Skylax, and Herodotus 
got it at second hand. The Indian 


tales recounted are traced to their 
authorities as far as possible: one of 
them, the Movo¢@aror, has an echo in 
the Odyssey. This is a useful work, 
carefully compiled, but mirabile dictu 


also without an Index! 
W. H. D. R. 


The Vocabulary of Menander : considered 
in relation to the Koine (Dissertation 
for Doctorate). By D. B. DurHaAm. 
Princeton University Press. 


THIS is a most thorough and pains- 
taking work, in which all words ques- 
tioned by purists are examined, and the 
author concludes: ‘No one can con- 
demn Menander’s diction without in- 
volving Thucydides and Aristophanes 
in the same condemnation.’ It was 
‘good Attic Greek in the main, though 
it contained colloquial elements in a 
sufficient degree to justify the atticising 
grammarians in uttering a note of warn- 
ing.’ Two-thirds of the book are filled 
by a list of the words not found in the 
authors of our canon, each word being 
separately traced by means of the 
special lexicons. 
W. H. D. R. 


Ancient Civilisation. By R. L. ASHLEY. 
1 vol. 12mo. Numerous _illustra- 
tions. Pp. xxi+363. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1915. 5s. net. 


TuIs is intended as a text for a half- 
year course in ancient history. It 
covers the same ground as Prof. Bots- 
ford’s Ancient History noticed in the 
CLASSICAL REVIEW of November, 1913, 
but on a smaller scale and in a more 
elementary way. Much of the history 
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of culture seems of little value. Such 
statements as ‘ Sallust was a _ keen 
writer and critic,’ ‘ Horace was famous 
for his Odes and shorter poems,’ are 
either meaningless or superfluous. The 
book is designed for American schools, 
and probably fits in better with American 
than with English schemes of work ; 
but teachers who have to deal with out- 
lines of ancient history in the middle 
classes of schools might find helpful 
suggestions in some of the courses of 
reading and topics for discussion. 


G. 


Greek History for Schools. By C. J. 
Epwarps, M.A., of the Royal Naval 
College, Osborne. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 


Many illustrations and maps. Pp. 
xvii+ 330. Cambridge University 
Press, I9g14. 5s. 


TuIs book has all the qualities that a 
school history should have. The 
narrative is clear, deals with essentials, 
and shows distinctly the contribution 
made by Greece to the world’s progress 
and civilisation. Many problems are 
suggested in such a way that the young 
reader cannot resist the pleasure of 
exercising his wits on them. The photo- 
graphs of Greek scenery and works of 
art are excellently reproduced ; the maps 
are adequate; type, paper, and binding 
are of the best. Mr. Edwards deserves 
the gratitude of all who teach Greek 
history in schools. G. 


Das rémische Lager insbesondere nach 
Livius. Von WOLFGANG FISCHER. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1914. 8vo. Pp. 
208, I plate. M. 7. 


Tuts book should have been reviewed 
by the late Lieut. Cheesman ; I offer a 
brief notice in place of the criticism 
which he could not write. It is the 
work of a pupil of Prof. Fabricius of 
Freiburg, who has done much to train 
up capable students of Roman anti- 
quity, and it deserves the attention of 
all who may be concerned with the 
Roman army of the later Republic. 
It attempts to fill in some measure the 
gap between the Roman camp described 


by Polybius (150 B.c.) and that described 
by Hyginus (second or third century 
A.D.), and it uses for this purpose the 
evidence of Livy. Livy, as is well 
known, based his history partly on 
Polybius and partly on Roman annalists 
of the Sullan or adjacent periods : these 
annalists appear to have embellished 
their narratives by details drawn from 
their own times; therefore, such parts 
of Livy as are founded on them may 
be used as evidence for their age, 
though they may profess to describe 
much earlier centuries. It is a sound 
method, which has been used with some 
success in respect to the Roman con- 
stitution ; the first decade can often be 
quoted to illustrate the constitutional 
practice or thought of the later Republic. 
It involves, of course, uncertainties and 
leaves room for guessing. But it is 
not, in general, difficult to separate 
Polybian and annalist passages, and 
Mr. Fischer in this book seems to avoid 
undue conjecture fairly well. How 
far, however, it solves its problem I am 
a little doubtful. It contains good 
arguments against theories set up by 
others (Stolle, Oxé, Nissen) and some 
good criticism on Schulten. But at the 
end one stops with the feeling that the 
real key will be found in archaeological 
excavations, such as those carried out 
lately round Numantia—of which we 
have had as yet much too little. On 
the other hand, Mr. Fischer’s book 
will, I think, be found useful by Livian 
students, and none the less because it 
eschews textual emendations. To such 
students I commend it. 
F. HAVERFIELD. 


Studies in the History of the Roman 
Province of Syria. By GUSTAVE 
ADOLPHUS Harker. Princeton: Uni- 
versity Press. London and Oxford : 
Milford, 1915. 8vo. Pp. 94. 


THIs is a dissertation written for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
Princeton University. It deals es- 
pecially with the Governors of Syria 
from A.D. 69 till the end of the second 
century, and discusses also some of 
the Governors and other administrators 
of earlier and later date, and one or 
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two historical questions connected with 
the province. For instance, one note 
argues, against v. Domaszewski, that 
Cilicia was separated from Syria as 
early as the reign of Vespasian, and 
that both parts of this region were 
included in a new province formed 
about A.D. 73; with this conclusion I 
think most students will to-day agree. 
Altogether, the monograph, without 
making any pretence to be more than 
it is and without aiming at any new 
and wide generalisations, will be very 
useful to those who are working at its 
subject. F. H. 


The Roman System of Provincial A dmin- 
istration to the Accession of Constantine 
the Great. By W. T. ARNOLD, M.A. 
Third edition, revised by E. S. Bou- 
chier, M.A. Oxford: B. H. Black- 
well, 1914. I2mo. 1 vol. Pp. 
x+288. 5s. net. 


ARNOLD’s Essay was originally pub- 
lished in 1879. A second edition, re- 
vised by Dr. Shuckburgh, was noticed 
in the Classical Review of March, 1908. 
Dr. Shuckburgh described it as ‘the 
best introduction to the subject which 
could be put in the hands of a student 
when beginning a serious study of 
Roman History.” The demand for a 
third edition shows that it still meets 
the needs of University students. 

Mr. Bouchier has not made any con- 
siderable changes. He has added a 
useful appendix of fourteen pages, giving 
the leading facts about each province, 
and another containing a chronological 
table. He has increased and classified 
the bibliography, and has corrected 
some of the slight errors of the previous 
editions. 


A Book of Latin Verse. Collected by 
H. W. Garrop. Clarendon Press, 


IgI5. 


Tus is a pleasant book: for the 


matter of that, all anthologies are. 
There are many familiar passages in it, 
of course, and some that are perhaps 
less well known: for while all antholo- 
gies of Greek and Latin poetry very 
naturally tend to aim at the edification 


proper to a student of literary history, 
and to include extracts of an ‘ inform- 
ing’ nature among the purple patches 
which show an author at his best and 
most ornamental, Mr. Garrod shows 
his consciousness of this double duty 
more than most collectors. That is to 
him most worthy of preservation which 
best displays the personality, the life 
and passion of a poet. Hence the auto- 
biographical extracts from Ovid : hence 
the strongly human and _ passionate 
poems of Catullus, but not the Coma 
Berenices, and not (which will be a 
shock to some) the A?ttis: these belong- 
ing to the Alexandrian and therefore 
comparatively negligible side of Catul- 
lus. Incidentally, may it not be said 
that the reputation of the Alexandrians 
suffers a little too much? If, like their 
greater predecessors, they had the art 
to conceal personality, is it quite fair 
to class them among unimpassioned 
writers of academic exercises, cloistered 
students? It is really Catullus who is 
to blame: for in him imitations of the 
Alexandrians stand side by side with 
poems breathing the very essence of 
love and hatred: and no wonder 
Alexandrianism passes for something 
always and everywhere chilly, unreal, 
anaemic. Moreover, there was at Alex- 
andria a library: and it is only natural 
to conclude that persons living near a 
library suffer from the desiccating and 
generally baneful influence of such in- 
stitutions. This, however, is perhaps 
of another consideration. 

Mr. Garrod’s introductory remarks 
are, as always, fresh, candid, and emi- 
nently readable. In these days of epi- 
deictic Introductions (for the printer 
who turned ‘ Foreword’ into ‘ Firework’ 
misprinted better than he knew), when 
reason and truth are sometimes sacri- 
ficed to the haunting fear of saying a 
plain thing in a plain way, he deserves 
credit for combining sound sense with 
a happy knack of epigram. ‘ Tibullus 
escapes from everything that offends us 
in Propertius by having nothing of what 
makes Propertius greater than his 
offences. He may be said to be less 
ageressive than a poet has any right to 
be.’ Ovid is ‘ endlessly readable, never 
tiresome, save sometimes in the infinite 
ingenuity by which he strives not to be 
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so.’ Horace ‘ moves serenely amid the 
shifting phases’ (of life), ‘the kindly 
uncle of the whole human race.’ 

The conclusion of the whole matter, 
according to Mr. Garrod, is that there 
are four Latin poets of supreme quality 
—Lucretius, Catullus, Virgil, Horace— 
tal aiccovow. ‘If we were 
without the four supreme poets, we 
should rise from the reading of Latin 
poetry with the sense that a puissant 
and energetic people had deliberately 
for six centuries set themselves to prove 
that poets could be as well made as 
born—and had just failed.’ That is 
not new: but it was worth saying again, 
and it is excellently said. 

A. D. G. 


P. Ovidi Nasonis Elegiaca. Edited by 
L. R. STRANGEWAysS, M.A. ‘ Lingua 
Latina’ series. Pp. 74. Clarendon 
Press, 1915. Price 2s. 


THIS new volume of the ‘Lingua 
Latina’ series will prove very welcome 
to the many teachers who, having 
worked through a first and a second 
course of Latin on the Direct Method, 
have found themselves confronted with 
the task of editing their own selections 
for third-year use, writing their own 
Latin notes, and inventing their own 
explanations, also in Latin, of new 
vocabulary. Their chief regret will be 
that the Ovid selection has, in point of 
time, taken precedence of the Cesar 
selection, which is so urgently needed to 
form the staple of the third-year study. 

Mr. Strangeways has taken a selection 
of passages made by Mr. Andrew and 
tested by use at the Whitgift School, 
has written a few lines in Latin as in- 
troduction to each, has added a few, a 
very few, Latin notes, and has appended 
a (generally, but not exclusively) 
unilingual vocabulary. Our only quarrel 
with his work is that it errs on the side 
of brevity. The most serious omission 
is the absence of exercises: exercises 
leading up to free composition on the 
subject-matter might well have formed 
the most constructive part of a book 
designed for third-year work. Fuller 


annotations would have been appre- 
ciated, for many of the selections are 


by no means easy; many words that 
present difficulty to most boys find no 
place in the vocabulary. All this, 
perhaps, is only to confess that we 
teachers want our work done for us: 
unfortunately the demands made by the 

Direct Method on a teacher’s energy, as 

well as on his time, leave him all too 

often no alternative but to seek for help 
from his editor. To this extent the book 
is something of a disappointment. 

The purpose of the selection of ex- 
tracts was ‘to collect such passages from 
Ovid as boys learning Latin should be 
familiar with.’ These, twenty-eight in 
all, fall into four divisions : 

i. Rés Rdmanae (Moenia Rdmae, 
Raptio Sabinarum, Tarquini Regis 
Fraus, etc., from the Fastt). 

ii. Rés Fabuldsae (Arion, Ars Daedalea, 
Abrepta Persephoné, Tlépolemi 
Sanatis, etc.). 

ili, Rés Hiimanae (chiefly from the 
Tristia and the Amores). 

iv. Epistulae (from the Hérdides). 


The selection is comprehensive and 
varied, and offers plenty of material for 
one, two, or even three terms’ work. 


Fabulae virginibus puerisque aut nar- 


randae aut recitandae. By R. B. 
APPLETON. Pp. 180. Bell, r1g14. 
Price 2s. 


TuHIs is emphatically a Master’s book, 
not a pupil’s, and is suitable for only 
occasional use. If thus employed, it 
may well prove a boon to many Direct 
Method teachers. Mr. Appleton under- 
stands the type of boy who has ‘done 
Latin’ for a year or two, and whose 
mind, too immature for the enjoyment 
of Cesar, not yet fully appreciative of 
Ovid or Livy, craves from time to time 
the touch of romance, the tingling of 
excitement, which these short stories 
give. Drawn largely from Apuleius, 
they form a treasure-house for the 
teacher. As the preface wisely points 
out, the stories should be fold, not read. 
One would suggest that they should, 
above all, form material for viva voce 
reproduction, and eventually, when 
thoroughly assimilated, for free compo- 
sition in writing. 
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The arrangement of the book is 
haphazard, unfamiliar and difficult 
stories of a dozen pages being placed in 
the forefront, while well-known easy 
stories of eight or ten lines are relegated 
to the middle of the book. A worse 
fault is the absence of development of 
grammatical construction as the book 
proceeds. The vocabulary is wide and 
somewhat outlandish, but an excellent 
unilingual vocabulary, not the least 
valuable feature of the book, will aid 
the teacher in paving the way for each 
story in which strange words occur. 

It must, however, be repeated that 
great discrimination in the use of the 
book is needed. 


Das Leben und die Lehre Epikurs, iiber- 
setzt von A. KOCHALSKY. 


THis is a translation of the tenth book 
of Diogenes, in the main, of course, 
from the text of Usener; but a large 
number of passages are dealt with in an 
appendix. The author has taken great 
pains to express the meaning of the 
Greek, and his appendix forms a 
valuable piece of work. It is to be re- 
gretted that he was not able to print 
the Greek text, of which a handy and 
reliable edition is greatly needed. 
E. C. M. 


Perse Latin Plays. Original plays for 
the teaching of Latin to middle forms 
in schools, with an introduction on 
the oral method of teaching the Clas- 
sics and an introduction to the method 
of using the book inclass. W. H. S. 
Jones, M.A. and R. B. APPLETON, 
M.A. Cambridge: Heffer, 1913. 
Price Is. net. 


As a means of diversifying the solid 
work of the first two years of Latin 
much praise can be given to these eight 
little plays. They are short—four or 
five pages apiece; the action is rapid; 
and the humour is not too subtle for 
school-boys, or, indeed, school-girls. 
‘ Furtum,’ ‘ Sequitur Varum Vibia,’ and 
‘Sagae,’ make, perhaps, the strongest 
appeal to the dramatic sense, but almost 
all are spirited and full of point, and the 
subject in most cases is unhackneyed. 


No language teacher can afford to 
neglect the aid given him by a child’s 
love of acting: no language is so poor 
in suitable material as Latin. The oc- 
casional use of such plays as these not 
only enlivens class routine by stimu- 
lating activity and quickening interest, 
it enriches the child’s vocabulary and 
fixes idiom in his mind to an extent 
that appears almost incredible to one 
who has not made the experiment. A 
child never forgets the constructions 
hammered in by repetition and rehearsal 
in acting, and not the least of the book’s 
merits is the skill with which syntactical 
constructions have been driven home, in 
the most unforced manner, by perpetual 
iteration. 

The introductory essay on Classics 
and the Direct Method, though of con- 
siderable intrinsic interest, seems a little 
out of place in a pupil’s book, and might 
well be omitted in a subsequent edition. 
Another improvement would be the 
marking of long vowels. . 

P.M. 


Via Romana. A Latin course for the 
first year. By FRANK GRANGER, 
D.Litt., M.A., Vice-Principal of Uni- 
versity College, Nottingham. Bell, 


IgI5. 


THE bewilderment produced by the 
preface is only comparable to that 
caused by a study of the body of the 
book. The reviewer can lay no claim 
to the genius which is necessary for 
interpreting either and lays down his 
pen in despair. There is, happily, 
no sign that the course has ever been 
tested by actual use in the class-room. 
F. M. P. 


Priene: nach den Ergebnissen der Aus- 
grabungen der K. preuss. Museen, 
1895-1898, rekonstruiert von AD. 
ZipPELius, Architekt, Karlsruhe, 
aquarelliert von E. WOLFSFELD, IgIo. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 


wall-picture of Priene is pub- 
lished in three forms: on _ paper, 
mounted on cloth with rollers, and ina 
frame, but the prices are not stated. 
It gives a general impression of low 
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red-roofed houses, with the forum and 
important buildings distinguished— 
walls, gates, temples, town hall, pryta- 
neum, theatre, and gymnasium. The 
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mined by the excavations, which were 
most successful, and present a kind of 
Greek Pompeii. It is well worth having, 
although the restoration must be largely 


situation is at the foot of a mountain. imaginary. 
A plan below gives the streets as deter- W. H. D. R. 
VERSION. 


WITH rue my heart is laden 
For golden friends I had, 
For many a rose-lipt maiden 

And many a lightfoot lad. 


By brooks too broad for leaping, 
The lightfoot boys are laid : 

The rose-lipt girls are sleeping 
In fields where roses fade. 


A. E. HousMAN. 


xpiceov otepavopa viv 8’ 
TéeTNKEV 
eis “Aidnv’ xpvepov &vd00i pw’ adyos 
exer. 
TéOnrev 
av0ca, 8’ ob xdpis 
> 
Tovs T’ evpds ToTapos Yruyiats eboovTas 
ovToT Tepdav KoUda TEp addopé- 
vous * 
tais nat’ aopoderov 


L. W. HUNTER, 
New College, Oxford. 


OBITUARY 


A. W. BENN. 


By the recent death of Mr. A. W. 
Benn the study of Classical Literature, 
and of Greek thought in particular, has 
sustained a distinct loss, as all readers 
of his Greek Philosophers or his smaller 
book on The Philosophy of Greece will 
feel. Even those who, like myself, had 
not the privilege and pleasure of a per- 
sonal acquaintance with the author in- 
evitably divined, as they read his pages, 
the vigour and freshness of his mind, 
the truly poetic quality of his per- 
sonality. He had a point of view of 
his own, and refused to be smothered 
by the weight of academic authority, 
which he was fond, indeed, of treating 
with good-humoured disrespect. A 
characteristic sentence in one of his 
chapters on Aristotle runs thus: ‘ His 
Ethics is very dear to college tutors, 
being, in fact, a manual for that excel- 


lent, but not very large or supremely 
influential, section of the community 

. his distributive justice is well 
represented by the system of marking 
at examinations, and might advan- 
tageously be represented by the appoint- 
ments to academic dignities.’ It is too 
early, as yet, to estimate the permanent 
value of Mr. Benn’s later contributions 
to the study of Greek philosophy, but 
his style and manner alone were things 
we could ill afford to lose, and the Irish 
warmth of his vindication of Socrates is 
a thing I shall always love him for. 
And now, alas! he too has drunk his 
last draught: Kal ds 
AaBov “pdra evyepos Kal evKodws 
é&émtev. May Iadd,asa personal note, 
that when I wrote the notice of Mr. 
Benn’s Greek Philosophers (ed. 2), which 
appeared in the last issue of this 
Review, I was still in ignorance of his 
death. 


R. G, Bury. 
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